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“Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“In HER build loveliest.” 


MILTON. 
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To the Editor ofthe British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE PASSIONS. 
SIR, 
OW much of human happiness 
or misery depends on the pas- 
sions is perceived by a very slight 
survey of general and individual 


existence. Under the guidance of 


reason, they are the sources and se- 
curities of earthly felicity: when 
permitted to obtain ascendancy, they 
conduce to mischief, and thence to 
wretchedness. The adage, that “ fire 
and water are good servants, but bad 
masters,” may with justice be applied 
to the passions: whilst under com- 
mand they may be directed to pur- 
poses both useful and respectable ; 

when they have overcome restraint, 
devastation immediately ensues. 

That their influence may be more 
distinctly perceived, it will be conve- 
nient to devote some attention to 
each of them occasionally; they are 
subjects worthy of regard, and are 
capable of affording entertainment 
as well as instruction. On the pre- 
Sent occasion the attempt may be 
made with LovE! 

The passion of love has perhaps 
produced incidents more affecting, 
and more ludicrous, than any other 
to which the mind is subject. It has 
thus afforded facilities to the drama- 


tist in exciting all the varieties of 


interest of volaich our feelings are 


susceptible. It may be imagined that 
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the affectation of love is sometimes 
confounded with the reality ; and that 
a laugh, extorted by its absurd mi- 
micry, is improperly attributed to 
the passion itself. 

If, however, love be mental at- 
tachment carried to infatuation, the 
exception will not be’ so frequently 
applicable as at first it might appear 
to be; for the passion will be found 
in every condition and almost in every 
stage of human existence. The truth 
is that love is a performer of great 
versatility : in some characters it will 
exact tears, in others it will provoke 
laughter. In the higher and better 
parts it obtains reverence and sym- 
pathy: if it have no claim to these 
tributes, it gains little but derision 
and contempt. 

It must be owned that a man in 
love generally makes rather a comical 
appearance. Languid looks and 
deep sighs do not augment mascu- 
line dignity; they may sometimes 
be endured, and pitied, but even 
these concessions will be materially 
influenced by circumstances over 
which the patient has no controul. 
Symptoms of affection are somewhat 
pathetic in a tall, thin, delicately- 
formed young gentleman ; but, if the 
victim of love happen to be of a 
short, fat, clumsy figure, sympathy 
and sensibility are generally inexora- 
ble. Let him have language the 
most choice; let his epithets and 















































170 
designations be the most interesting 
and appropriate, his eloquence loves 
its charm, and all his supplications 
become unavailing. 

There is, however, another de- 
scription of swains in whom the bu- 
siness of courtship is yet more ludi- 
crous than it appears to be in the 
merely unfortunate in person. The 
passion of love under the powdered 
wig of seventy is very much like a 
banditti’s fire in a cavern of the Alps. 
Whatever obscure mischief may be 
going on in the recess, the snow re- 
mains at the top, and the ancient 
mass preserves its form and general 
appearance ; the flame is but a dirty 
and impotent blaze, which ought at 
once to be repressed and extinguish- 
ed. Few circumstances more deeply 
degrade human nature than the amo- 
rous advances of a wealthy old man. 
It is disgusting to see a human crea- 
ture, who has no privilege to calcu- 
late upon another year’s existence, 
hobbling after the sex; but it is dis- 
tressing to witness the ascendancy 
which money is sometimes found to 
possess toward legalizing the licenti- 
ousness of unprincipled imbecility. 

Affection in females is almost a 
requisite of their character. She 
who never felt that decided prefer- 
ence which constitutes this passion 
must be unqualified for those duties, 
upon the performance of which hu- 
man happiness depends. But even 
in the fair sex love may become 
equally absurd as i: men, and pro- 
voke derision instead of sensibility. 

That description of attachment 
which obtains so much sympathy is 
indeed the most interesting charac- 
teristic of ourspecies. The delicacy 
of sentiment and resolution of con- 
duct which it inspires claim admira- 
tion as well as more tender sensa- 
tions. Every heart and _ intellect 
must have rendered homage to the 
sublime delineations of Mrs. Siddons, 
but our modern Juliet exacts the 
acknowledgment, that, although we 
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regard the more awful portraiture of 
the Tragic Muse with reverential 
tears, yet that the deepest sensibility 
is excited by the contemplation of 
female love. 

But, in the same proportion that 
sympathy increases toward this de- 
scription of human affection, it di- 
minishes to indifference or degenerates 
into contempt toward the affectation 
of mental attachment. This mockery 
of an exalted passion is, however, to 
be more frequently met with than a 
theorist of human life could possibly 
imagine. 

It is not the mere appearances of 
devotion which are often assumed 
for the purposes of worldly fortune, 
but this meretricious demeanour is 
frequently displayed from motives 
not so dishonest, but equally eon- 
temptible. Nor is the imputation 
limited to any particular age or con- 
dition, it is incurred by almost every 
gradation of years and circumstance. 

Few habits are more disgusting or 
more dangerous than that of co- 
quetry. It can never be practised 
without deep dissimulation, nor wit- 
nessed without serious indignation. 
A just reward, however, generally 
follows: the coquette entails upon 
herself a life of celibacy, or makes a 
desperate choice when a prudent one 
is out of her power. 

The disciples of romance are a 
nore amusing species. Every man 

a *Valancourt” or a “ Theodore,” 
and the world seems, to these ena- 
moured novel-readers, a scene full 
of venerable abbeys and moonlight 
landseapes ; the occurrences consist 
of pathetic dithculties and dangers, 
and the ulterior progress of life is 
an endless succession of rapturous 
protestations and interchanging en- 
dearments. To a young lady thus 
endowed an aet of civility by a gen- 
tleman is a profession of deep at- 
tachment, which the diffidence of 
timid reverential love could not ven- 





ture openly to disclose, In commos 
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charity to a swain so deeply ena- 
moured, the indulgent heroine assists 
him with a few German sentiments, 
and in half an hour the romance be- 
comes realised, A sigh, to be sure, 
will escape for some neat lovely 
cottage, in a sequestered spot; some 
larks to sing in the morning, and 
some lambs to bleat in the evening ; 
a moon that will shine every night, 
and a lute that will perform without 
a touch. 

Another description of 
lovers consists of those who, having 
passed their climacteric, endeavour 
to rival the ease and gaiety, as well 
as the attire, of happy seventeen. 
The siniles that have been manufac- 
tured at the mirror are so liberally 
bestowed, the dancing-master’s fifth 





female | 


position so naturally displayed, the 
voice so interestingly simpering, the | 


eyes so lovingly rolling, that the ob- 


ject ought to be regarded as quite | 


celestial, Yet few are disposed to 
pay their deferential homage. Th 

fan stucliously well tossed, the dike 
gracefully floating, and even the veil 


adjusted with artful negligence, are | 


unavailing in attracting “the recipro- 
cal symptoms of sensibility which 
they are studious to obtain. In truth, 
atlectation of any kind is siily and 
ridiculous, 
derision and contempt ; nor will the 
well-regulated airs of any 
proficient in the art of blandishment 
escape the general fate of those who 
assume manners to which they are 
not entitled. 

One other species of feminine vic- 
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be sufficient to allude to them: it 
would be too distressing to amplify 
observations upon a subject so in- 
consistent with the general dignity 
which human beings should sustain. 
That passion which deserves the 
name of love is admiration founded 
upon respect and esteem, and che- 
rished by youthful ardour until it 
reaches enthusiasm. Attachment thus 
formed demands reverence and sym- 
pathy ; it is the legitimate tribute to 
real excellence, and does equal he- 
nour to those by whom it is felt as 


| to those upon whom it is conferred. 


But when this commendation shall 
be read by early minds, let it be 
accompanied by the solemn admoni- 
tion that the worthiness or unwor- 
thiness of the subject must eventu- 
ally characterise the passion. 

Useful and salutary inferences 
arise trom these considerations. But 
the most important of them are 
these: first, that the persons who 
entertain the passion should be con- 
scious that such a state of mind is 
consistent with their age and general 
concurrent circumstance; the second 
is, that the object upon whom the 
distinction is conferred be really de- 


' serving, not in dress or complexion, 


1 ‘ _but in true intrinsic merit, 
and will inevitably incur | 


of the 
highest compliment which one living 


creature can bestow upon another. 


female | 


tims of love is yet to be named : these | 


subjects are not introduced without | 


| 


some reluctance and without some | 


pain. Yeteven the old age of females 
sometimes affords instances of the 
infatuation which this passion, or the 


semblance of it, can produce even | 
upou that unsuitable period of exist- , 


ence. Although these melancholy | 
proofs of folly are too often forced | 
upon our attention, 
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<i 
To tieEditor of the British Ludy’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
As the editor of a Lady’s Miscellany, 
I am persuaded you can enter into 
the peculiarity of feminine distress, 
and allow for an organization, which 
is sensitive to uneasiness, that escapes 
more gross and masculine appre- 
hension. You must know that an 
arrangement of the most delicate 
nature has been agreed upon by my- 
self and my husband : that is to 
say, We are about to separate by 
mutual consent, and the pertidious 
man, with the odious calmness which 


yet it ought to | | distinguishes him on all occasions, 
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has left the management of the whole 
affair to me. My object, therefore, 
is to request your recommendation 
to a barrister of sensibility, if such 
an animal exists; for (can you credit 
it, sir?) more than one of the pro- 
fession has laughed in my face when 
informed of my business. This rude- 
ness, as I have known several pretty 
fellows belong to the Inns of Court, 
has much surprised me; but I have 
been since told that sympathy, as 
well as some other valuable qualities, 
seldom survives the dinners which 
are so properly considered initiatory 
to individual practice. 

My cause of complaint against 
Mr. Thinkright, until I have explain- 
ed it, may appear a very odd one: it 
is, simply, that he is a reasonable 
man. Now don’t laugh, sir; for I 
do assure you it is very y provoking to 
have to deal with people that are 
always reasonable: at least, I am 
sure [ find it so, for I am so plagued 
with being obliged to give a reason 
for every ‘thing I say and every thing 


I do, that I protest I am weary of 


my life. 

I have to inform you, sir, that | 
was an only child, and that I passed 
my vouth under the care of my 
grandmother, who was doatingly fond 
of me; so that I had my own way 
in every respect, and I never was 
asked to give a reason for any rig 
that I did in my life. Well, sir, I 
happened to dance with Mr. Think- 
right at a ball, where we met for the 
first time: he was the best dancer 
and the handsomest man in the room, 
and he paid me very particular at- 
tention. I came home with my head 
full of my charming partner; and, 
as I was for a few days rather me- 
lancholy, and ran on with his praise 
to my grandmother, the old lady 
thought that I was in love, and, be- 
ing resolved not to cross my incline- 
tion, she proposed me to him. He 
gladly accepted my offered hand, for 
i bad thirty thousand pounds, and I 
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dare say that he thought that was 
very sufficient reason for marrying 
me. 

Thus, sir, I became a wife, and 
for the first month I was happy 
enough; but I believe we had scarce- 
ly been five weeks married when we 
quarrelled about my wishing to go 
to a ball. The weather was dread- 
fully severe, and I had a bad cold. 
Mr. Thinkright came into my dress- 
ing-room just as I had got on my 
dancing dress—(the sweetest thing, 
Mr. Editor, that ever you saw in 
your life). “Good heavens! my 
dear,” cried he; “ vou surely will 
not venture out so lightly clad ?’— 
“Indeed, I will,” replied i: * do 
you think that I could go to a ball 
in flannel ?’—** No,” said he; ‘but 
I think that you ought not to go out 
at all till you are better.”—*“ Oh! 
very well, sir, if you insist upon my 
staying at home, to be sure I must 
obey you.”—* Insist ! my love,” said 
he; ‘ that is a word I hope I shall 
never have occasion to make use of. 
I speak only on your own account; 
and, if you can give me one good 
reason for going, I shall not oppose 
your doing so.” Now, Mr. Editor, 
what a woman may think a very good 
reason, a man will conceive to be a 
very bad one; and therefore I did 
not choose to mention my love of 
dancing, and my wish to outshine a 
particular friend, whom 1 knew had 
purchased an elegant and expensive 
dress for the occasion. I contented 
myself by saying that I wished to go, 
and go I w ould ; but I paid dearly 
for it, as it almost cost me my life: 
and, when I was perfectly recovered, 
Mr. Thinkright assured me that, I 
might depend upon it, people were 
always sure to sufier who act in open 
defiance to reason. The next quar- 
rel we had arose from my wishing to 
suckle my first child; and here J 
thought I could foil him at his own 
weapons, for nothing can be more 
reasonable than that a mother should 
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wish to stickle her own child. “I 
have not the least objection to your 
doing it,” cried he, “ if you will 
act reasonably, and give up public 
places, evening parties, and the vigils 
of the card-table; but, if you do not 
choose to do so you must not think 
of suckling your child, for you would 
endanger its life.” As I was really 
very fond of my little girl, 1 thought 
that I would compromise the mat- 
ter: but, mercy upon me! what a 
twelvemonth’s purgatory did I en- 
dure! the torments of ‘Tantalus 
were nothing (comparatively speak- 
ing) to mine: I was obliged to eat, 
drink, and sleep reasonably ; and, 
to make the matter worse, the poor 
little thing had bad health, which he 
would have it proceeded from my 
sometimes acting a little in op- 
position to reason. At length | 
was emancipated from the restraints 
to which my nursing had subjected 


me, and I determined to make myself 


ample amends for all that I had suf- 
fered: but, alas! Mr. Editor, I was 
terribly mistaken: the words “ but 
what reason can you give?” with 
which my wise husband eternally sa- 
lutes me, throws a damp upon all 
my enjoyments ; and it is really cruel 
in him to indulge himself in the re- 
petition of a question which he knows 
J cannot answer. Aware of his par- 
fiality for the writings of that bear, 
Dr. Johnson, I one day fortunately 
cast my eyes ona passage of Rasselas, 
lving open upon the table, which | 
hoped would have silenced him for 
ever. ‘© Wretched would be the 
pair,” read I, pompously, ‘ above 
allnames of wretchedness, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason, every 
morning, all the minute detail of a 
domestic day.” I thought I had 
succeeded: the quotation absolutely 
electrified him ; but, gradually reco- 
vering himself, he endeavoured to 
conceal a smile, and, muttering some- 
thing about Satan quoting Scripture, 
turned upon his heel and left me, 
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You perceive, sir, the extent of 
my grievance. I must own that my 
perverse husband has many virtues, 
and is of an amiable disposition in 
other respects; but I am as firmly 
convinced that an individual may die 
of ennui as even the faculty of Paris,* 
and that it may not kill me under 
the name of reason is the cause of 
this application from, sir, your af- 
flicted correspondent, ee 


elle 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 
SIR, 
THE late delusion of Johanna South- 
cott has so happily, so completely, 
and so fairly terminated, that to 
retain auger against her enlightened 
admirers would be a mere waste of 
indignation. Some censure, indeed, 
has been thrown upon the press for 
the publicity which it has given to 
proceedings so eminently ridiculous ; 
but il requires no great discernment 
to be convinced that the salutary 
effect will decidedly operate against 
similar absurdity. Had a child been 
palmed upon the world—if the wo- 
manand her followers had been wick- 
ed instead of insane and silly, there 
is no knowing what might have fol- 
lowed. To prove how early an in- 
fant may be made useful, the follow- 
ing account of Captain Turner's 
interview with the Teshoo Lama, a 
little supernatural of eighteen months 
old, will be quite sufficient. The 
T eshoo Lama, it will be understood, 
is the sovereign and half-deified 
pontiff of a great portion of Tartary, 
and, it may be added, of the empire 
of Chine also.+ He never dies, that 





* This question was formally put to 
the faculty of Paris by a great humourist, 
the Count de Laraguinais, and, accord- 
ing to Baron Grimm, answered in the 
affirmative. ‘The count made the reply 
the foundation of a whimsical jeu d’ea- 
prit. 

t “A sovereign Lama, immaculate, 
immortal, omnipresent, and ommiscient, 
is placed at the summit of their fabric. 
He is esteemed the vicegerent of the 





















































174 
is to say, when apparently defunct, 
his soul is immediately discovered to 
have taken possession of some pro- 
ynising infant in the vicinity.* In 
1779, the Teshoo Lama, a man of 
very amiable character, was invited 
into China by the emperor, his vo- 
tary, and died there of the small-pox.+ 
His re-appearance in the person of 
an infant was in due time announced, 
and the East-India Company, who 
had taken some steps with the de- 
ceased to open a commercial com- 
munication, thought it expedient to 
send an embassy of congratulation 
on the occasion. What follows is a 
brief narrative of the first audience. 
The formal speech of the ambassa- 
dor, the natural delight of the earthly 
father and mother (to whose care the 
child was still very judiciously and 
humanely entrusted), and the solemn 
deportment of the infant itself, pre- 
sent together so curious and lively a 
picture of modified policy and super- 
stition, that such of your fair readers 
as are unacquainted with the book 
cannot fail to be amused by it. 

*¢ On the morning of Tuesday the 
4th of December, 1783, I was al- 
lowed to visit Teshoo Lama, and 
found him placed, in great form, 
upon his musnud ; on the left side 
stood his father and mother, on the 
other the officer particularly ap- 
pointed to wait upon his person. The 
musnud is a fabric of silk cushions, 
piled one upon the other, until the 
seat is elevated to the height of four 
feet from the floor ; a piece of em- 
broidered silk covered the top, and 
the sides also were decorated with 





enly God, the mediator between mortals 
and the supreme.” 

* Neither he nor the priesthood under 
him ever marry. 

+ The minister of the Lama thus neatly 
expressed his death to Mr. Hastings :— 
“ But at this time, because of our wick- 
edness, the holy Lama accepted to him- 
self severe distempers, and he retired 
from this perishable world to the eternal 
mansions, leaving us overwhelmed with 
the sorrows of separation,” 
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pieces of silk, of various colours, 
suspended from the upper edge, and 
hanging down, At the particular 
request of Teshoo Lama’s father, 
Mr. Saunders and myself wore the 
English dress. 

“*T advanced, and, as the custom 
is, presented a white pelong scarf, 
and delivered also into the Lama's 
hands the governor-general’s present 
of a string of pearls and coral, 
while the other things were set down 
before him. Having performed the 
ceremony of exchanging scarfs with 
his tather and mother, we took our 
seats on the right hand of Teshoo 
Lama. 

“A mmultitude of persons, all those 
who had been ordered to escort me, 
were admitted to his presence, and 
allowed to make their prostrations, 
The infant Lama turned towards 
them, and received them all with a 
cheerful look of complacency. His 
father then addressed me in the Tibet 
language, in words which were ex- 
plained to me by the interpreter: he 
said, that ‘ Feshoo Lama had been 
used to remain at-rest until this time 
of the day, but he had awoke very 
| early this morning, and could not be 
prevailed upon to remain longer at 
his repose; for,’ added he, ‘ the 
English gentlemen were arriv ed, and 
he could not sleep.’ During the 
time we were in the room, I observed 
that the Lama’s eyes were scarcely 

ever turned from us; and when our 
cups were empty of tea he appeared 
uneasy, and, throwing back his head, 
and contracting the skin of his brow, 
continued to make a noise, for he 
could not speak, until they were filled 
again. He took some burnt sugar 
out of a golden cup, containing some 
coutectiouary, and, stretching out 
his arm, made a motion to his at- 
tendant to give them to me. He 
sent some, i like manner, to Mr. 
Saunders, who was with me. I found 
myself, though visiting an infant, 








under the necessity of saying some- 
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thing; for it was hinted to me that, 
notwithstanding he is unable to reply, 
it is not to be inferred that he cannot 
understand. However, his incapacity 
of answering excused me many words, 
and I briefly said, that ‘ the gover- 
nor-geveral, on receiving the news 
of his decease in China, was over- 
whelmed with grief and sorrow, and 
continued to lament his absence from 
the world, until the cloud that had 
overcast the happiness of this nation 
was dispelled by his re-appearance ; 
and then, if possible, a greater de- 
gree of joy had taken place than he 
had experienced of grief on receiving 
the first mournful news. The go- 
vernor anxiously wished that he might 
long continue to illumine the w orld 
by his presence, and was hopeful 
that the friendship which had for- 
merly subsisted between them would 
not be diminished, but rather that it 
might become still greater than be- 
fore ; and that, by his continuing to 
shew kindness to my countrymen, 
there might be an extensive commu- 
nication between his votaries and the 
dependents of the British nation.’ 

“< The little creature turned, look- 
ing stedfastly towards me w ith the 
appearance of much attention while 
I spoke, and nedded* with repeated 
but slow movements of the head, as 
though he understood and approved 
every word, but could not utter a 
reply. His parents, who stood by 
all the time, eyed their son with a 
look of affection, and a smile ex- 
pressive of heartfelt joy at the pro- 
priety of the young Lama’s conduct. 
His whole attention was directed to 
us: he was silent and sedate, never 
once looking towards his parents, as 
if under their influence at the time; 
and, with whatsoever pains his man- 
ners may have been so correctly 
formed, I must own that his beha- 
viour on this occasion appeared per- 





* Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And secms.to shake the splieres, 
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fectly natural and spontaneous, and 
not directed by any external action 
or sign of authority. 

« Teshoo Lama was at this time 
eighteen mouths old. Though he 
was unable to speak a word, he made 
the most expressive signs, ‘and con- 
ducted himself with astonishing dig- 
nity and decorum. His complexion 
was of that hue which in England 
we should term rather brown, but 
not without colour. His features 
were good; he had small black eyes 
and an animated expression of coun- 
tenance; altogether, I thought him 
one of the handsomest children I had 
ever seen.” 

The above specimen of early edu- 
cation is, however, far beyond the 
powers of the Messrs. Tozer and 
Sharpe, or the Mesdames Townley 
and Underwood. Nay, had the whole 
of the smoking disciples, lay, cleri- 
cal, and military, been called in to 
assist, it is very doubtful if the 
Southcott production would have 
been fit to bear up the train of the 
eighteen-months’ Lama. G. 

— 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

I PRESUME the subject upon which 
[ address you to be one which claims 
your attention, from the emotion 
which it has especially awakened in 
the female world. The compositions 
of Lord Byron appear, by the tone 
of their versification, the novel soft- 
ness of their subjects, and the pecu- 
liarities of their language, to have 
captivated ladies’ hearts with a suc- 
cess far above all other productions 
of the present day. It has been 
truly said of Lord Byron, that ‘it 
is to his pictures of the stronger 
passions that he is indebted for the 
fullness of his fame.”* Woman re- 
gards with complacency in man the 
qualities most opposed to her own 
softness and gentleness. Courage and 





* Edinburgh Review, on » Lord Byron's 
ride of Abyitos.” 
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undaunted fearlessness were the fore- 
most qualities by which the heroes 
of chivalry gained the favour of their 
mistresses, “and by which modern 
aspirants to the admiration of the sex 
successfully excite regard. 

Lord Byron's delineation of the 
stronger passions, though the chief, 
is not the only quality for which he 
is admired. He is likewise praised 
for all the virtues and excellencies 


which a poet can possess ; but those ! 


who commend him universally and 
indiscriminately seem to be alike ig- 
norant of the sources in which his 
beauties as well as his faults origimate, 
or, lulled by what they term the 
nielody of his versification, although 
really the jingling of antitheses, they 
applaud him without distinction and 
without exception. Of such admirers 
there is a host, and I shall therefore 
have the credit, at least, of no com 
mon hardihood when I attack the 
favourite poet of the nation. Let me, 
however, beseech those of your fair 
readers (friends of the “ Giaour” or 
“Childe Harold’), who may be wild 
with applause at the contrary vices 
and piratical virtues of Conrad, or 
fost in admiration at the goodly ex- 
ample of the stainless Gulnare, to 
restrain their resentment, and conde- 
scendand hear me in my own defence. 

Although the remarks which I 
shall offer on the poetry of Lord 
Byron be contrary to established opi- 
nion, they may perhaps have the 
good effect of provoking discussion. 
lf predilections should be a little 
ruffled, the favourite somewhat out- 
raged, the beautiful passages con- 
demned, and the ladies themselves, 
bursting with indignation, be ready 
fo pronounce a sentence on the ca- 
jumniator nearly as heavy as that 
incurred by Shakespeare’ s vender of 
poisons, which “is death to any he 
that utters them:” yet if they, amid 
all this, evince labour and forbear- 
ance, these virtues will not go unre- 
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prove correct, the zeal of his lord- 
ship’s vehement admirers will perhaps 
abate. But if some champion of the 
sulky traveller, Childe Harold, or the 
immaculate pirate, Conrad, refute 
ny assertions, and cast back upon me 
my calumnies, the fair friends of my 
Lord B. will be delighted by the 
further exposition of his lordship’s 


| beauties, and be furnished with fur- 


ther arguments for the refutation of 
his assailants. I would premise that 
i important circumstance appears 
to have been overlooked, as well by 
the admirers as by the censors of the 
noble bard—the shortness and bre- 
vity of his productions. There is no 
objection more frequently advanced 
against critics upon poetry than the 
facility of their undertaking ; the 
common clamour of the friends of 
the favourite attacked is, ‘‘ Who 
could not effect this? who is there, 
in a poem of so many hundred lines, 
who could not discover errors.” This 
cannot be urged as a plea for Lord 
Byron. He excels in the virtue of 
conciseness, and is pre-eminently 
fortunate in his contrivance of a 





 fragment”—a plan which enables 
him, when he has worn out or is tired 
jof a subject, to betake himself to 
another devoid of tiie smallest con- 
nexion or alliance. Considering that 
the length of each of his compositions 
has afforded him leisure for correc- 
tion aud deprived him of every ex- 
cuse for negligence, I conceive that, 
if I should be scrupulous with his 
lordship as to what are generally 
called petty faults, it must appear to 
my fair readers nothing more than 
just and reasonable. Under their 
favour, therefore, and with your per- 
mission, sir, I propose, in a future 
number, to consider the poetry of 
Lord Byron in relation to the beauties 
which are esteemed his characteris- 
tics, to state my objections thereto, 
and to point out what appear to me 
to be his faults or deficiencies. 

J am, sir, &c. L. D. 
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FRENCH THEATRE. 
Biographical Sketch of Mademoiselle 
Raucourt.* 

GwR readers will perhaps recollect 
that, in our first article, upon the 
CEdipus of ‘Talma, we had occasion 
to notice, though only slightly, the 
Jocasta of Mademoiselle Raucourt ; 
that lady is since dead, and the cir- 
cumstances attending her burial have 
not only produced a powerful impres- 
sion in the French capital, but have 
excited uo slight interest even beyond 
the limits of that realm. Her final 
exit from the stage of life was cer- 
tainly made with great eclat; and, 
although she played only what is 
theatrically called a dumb part, or 
dead figure, she had, indeed, “a 
kingdom for a stage —princes to act,” 
and, almost, ‘‘ monarchs to behold 
the swelling scene.” Few performers 
have the good fortune of being so 
much talked of after death ; for all 
our experience shews that Shake- 
speare’s assertion may be held a pro- 
verb. Under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances attending the interment 
of Mademoiselle Raucourt, we are 
led to believe that a short biographi- 
cal notice would not be unacceptable 
under our usual title (giving it the 
precedence over the article we pro- 
mised in our last number upon Ra- 
cine’s Bajazet), more especially as 
the events of her life are in them- 
selves so curious, and even romantic, 
as to bear some proportion to the 

strangeness of her death. 

It is but seldom that we can have 
an opportunity of gratifying our 
readers in this way ; for, in our late 
expedition to France, we were asto- 
nished to find how little the natives 
of Paris were acquainted with the 
biography of any of their performers, 
however celebrated. We had expect- 
ed, in a city filled with idle gossips, 





* See an account of the extraordinary 
funeral of this actress in the Londeu and 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
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among whom theatrical amusements 
formed so important a part of the 
business of lite, that every visitor of 
a cotlee-house would have had his 
more than ten-times-repeated anec- 
dote to communicate, and that much 
entertaining information might have 
been procured by individuals as in- 
quisitive as ourselves. We were 
mistaken; and, though the life of a 
Parisian is made up between the 
theatres and the Palais-Royal (the 
centre, we should have supposed, of 
intelligence of this kind), a diary of 
the events of his day would contain 
scarcely as much entertaining and 
instructive matter as that of the old 
gentleman in Sir Richaid Steele (at 
whose ex pence we have all often laugh- 
ed so heartily), who was so careful to 
register the washing of his hands 
and face, and, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, noticed when the one had 
the advantage over the other. Whe- 
ther it were or were not the ultimate 
cause, it seemed as if the people, of 
Paris in particular, had been so long 
terrified out of the discussion of the 
lives of public individuals in power, 
that from mere habit they did not 
venture to speak of the characters 
and conduct of those whom they 
might censure or applaud with im- 
punity. By an accident, however, 
which it is not necessary to explain, 
we are enabled to give the following 
entertaining sketch | of the life of Ma- 
demoiselle “Raucourt. 

She was born in Paris about 1756, 
and consequently at the time of her 
death was in her 58th or 59th year. 
Her extraction was low, her father 
being a barber, or (to | give him the 
highest title in his profession) a hair- 
dresser, in the Feubourg St. Antoine. 
He had a large family, of which 
Louisa (for that was Mademoiselle 
Raucourt’s christian-name, or one of 
them,) was nearly the youngest. He 
was perruguier to one “of the minor 
theatres, and frequently had an op- 
portunity of is free-admis- 
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sions; and, most probably, in con- 
sequence of her numerous visits to 
theatrical representations, Louisa very 
early obtained and evinced a strong 
propensity to the stage : her admira- 
lion of it soon became so dangerous 
that it was found necessary to probi- 
bit her from seeing any of the per- 
formances. Her persevering and en- 
terprising disposition often defeated 
the vigilance of her parents, who 
were at length compelled to confine 
her in an upper apartment of the 
house. Opposition seemed only to 
give fresh vigour to her resolution to 
appear before the public, and at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen she made 
her escape by the window of the 
room, letting herself down two sto- 
ries by means of her bed-clothes. 


Being now dependent upor herself 


alone, her first expedient was to 
change her dress for that of a boy, 
and she proceeded to Rouen, and 
from thence to Havre de Grace, 
where she entered into an engage- 
ment with the manager of the theatre, 
never making any ‘discovery of her 
sex: she also assumed a feigned 
name, under which she played the 





few parts suited to her age with con- | 


siderable success. It is said, that 


while at Havre her father heard of 


her; but his enquiries were fruitless, 
as her artifices had prevented dis- 
covery, and Louisa Raucourt was 
unknown to her employers, to ber 
companions, orto her auditors, She 
afterwards, in the same dress, per- 
formed at other provincial theatres ; 
but at Geneva she was first under 
the necessity of making a disclosure 
of her sex, but that only to an indi- 
vidual. The facts of this discov ery 
almost bear the appearance of fable, 
and remind us of the story of Zel- 
mane and Pamela in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia, and of Viola and 
Olivia in Twelfth Night: it will, 
doubtless, bring to the recollection 

of such of our readers as are more 
learned than we are in novels, siuvilar 
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incidents in many modern romance’ 
Loyisa made a fine-spirited lad, witl: 
an intelligent if not a handsome 
countenance, and the roundness and 
firmness of the tone of her voice, 
assisted greatly the deception. It 
happened that, while she was playing 
at Geneva, a young hady of some 
rank and fortune had the misfortune 
to fall in love with her, and many 
letters are said to have passed be- 
tween the parties, in which the sup- 
posed youth made warm protesta+ 
tions of unceasing attachment, &c. 
&e. in order to keep up the illusion, 
which it was so important to imain- 
tain. Secret interviews soon followed, 
at the entreaty of the ardent Geve- 
vese, during which Louisa had the 
art still to elude the discovery and 
to convince the young lady of the 
sincerity of a return of passion that 
could be only pretended. 

These proceedings, which appear- 
ed almost inevitable, only drew our 
heroine into further difficulties ; ; and 
matters at length were driven to such 
extremities, that an elopement, and 
subsequent marriage, were ultimately 
proposed by the party to whom, in 
transactions of this delicate nature, 
such suggestions are usually forbid- 
den. Itwas impossible now to avoid 
a discovery, unless Louisa would 
consent to forfeit Ler engagement 
and leave Geneva: she therefore de- 
termined to avow her sex to her ena- 
morata, to the infinite disappoint- 
ment and confusion of the indiscreet 
female, who had made the first ad- 
vances. Doubtless indignation at the 
imposition, which appeared to have 
been cruelly persevered in, was the 
first impulse, but, on reflection, she 
thought it better not to make public 
the secret of her own folly and of 
Louisa’s sex: the latter, after having 
completed her undertaking, quitted 
the city, still successful in her scheme 
of public delusion. 

On the advance of maturer years, 
when the proportiens of the female 
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form became too evident for con- 
cealment, Mademoiselle Raucourt 
was obliged to resume her female 
attire, and at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen years first came out at = 
theatre of Bourdeaux as a woma 

performing a woman’s part, no aa 
sons there being acquaiuted with the 
transformation “she had undergone. 


It is probable that her long habit of 


wearing the dress of a 
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have had several instances of this 
kind upon our own stage, and even 
within our own knowledge; but the 
most recent, as well as the most sin- 
gular, is that of Mr. Liston. Whe 
would imagine that that gentleman. 
ever attempted to support the dig- 
nity of tragedy? Who would not 
almost swear that nature had mould- 
ed every feature under the express 


male had | instructions of the laughter-loving 


given her an awkwardness of manner goddess, in her mood of broadest 
and a coarseness of deportment| humour, who at his birth “ ex- 
which, at once, she was unable to| claimed, he’s mine, and stamped him 


overcome, and her ill success at | 
Bourdeaux is perhaps to be attri- 
buted partly to this cause.—She left | 
the stage in some disgust for two | 
years, and went to visit her f father, | 


to whom she was reconciled, and who | 
received her as his child, repenting | 
the errors of past conduct, and will- | 
ing to quit a profession that, not- | 


withstanding, had rendered her in- 
dependent of the assistance of her 
friends. Louisa was far, however, 
from giving up her projects of am- 
bition or notoriety, and, having in- 
dustriously employed the intervening 
time in the accomplishments neces- 
sary for her renewed undertaking, 
she again quitted Paris, and engaged 
herself to the proprietors of the 
theatre at Lyons. 

Her success in her renewed exer- 
tions was more than equal to her 
hopes : 
but gradually rose to parts of more 
importance and prominence, of a 


light easy comic cast, that required | 


only mediocre talents: indeed, on 
the French stage, excepting in the 
higher walks of tragedy, women are 
not often called upon to perform 
characters that demand any very rare 
abilities. It should seem, from the 
greater degree of applause with which 
Mademoiselle Raucourt for the last 
twelve or fifteen years has repre- 
sented tragic char: acters, and those 
only, as if “she had in the earlier part 
of her life mistaken her forte, We 





at first she attempted little, | 





for her own?” Yet Mr. Liston, if 
| we are rightly informed, made his 
first appearance on a country stage 
as the peaens Romeo, and a short 
time ago he attempted in London to 
play the part of Octavian, in all the 
serious dismals of melancholy mad- 
ness, while the convulsed house shook 
with crashes of involuntary and un- 
restrainable laughter. ‘The reverse 
was the case with Mademoiselle Rau- 
court: her earliest efforts were made 
in comedy, although, were it fair to 


judge of “her youth by her age, we 


should never have guessed that the 
fixed perpendicular lines of her tragic 
countenance were ever crossed by 
the horizontal wrinkles of a comic 
sinile. . 

She continued to sustain such parts 
as Henriette in Moliere’s Femmes 
Savantes until she was nearly thirty, 
when we find her playing Atalide in 
the tragedy of Bajazet, the first se- 
rious part she ever assumed. She 
was then only what the French po- 
litely calla doubleur, and the English 
more plainly and familiarly a stop- 
gap, as she only undertook the task 
in the absence of the actress who 
usually appeared in that character. 
The circumstances producing | this 
alteration, which perhaps fixed the 
future line of parts filled by Made- 
moiselle Raucourt, are not uninte- 
resting. The actress who shonid 
proper have represented Alalide 
liad a lover in a horse-regiment, thea 
Aa2 
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‘quartered at Lyons, which not long 
before had received orders to hold 
itself in readiness to march. From 
time to time this movement was de- 
layed ; but at length the fatal day 
was fixed, and fixed most unfortn- 
nately for the young actress, for 
Bajazet was to be played at the the- 
‘atre, and her assistance was of course 
required. But, as might be antici- 
pated, she determined to risk all 
hazards to follow her dragoon, and 
to forfeit her engagement rather than 
Jose her lover. <A few da iys before 
the marching of the regiment she 
communicated her design in confi- 
dence to Mademoiselle Raucourt, 
who, as is usual in such cases, tind- 
Ing advice and remonstrances vain, 
disinterestedly offered to fulfil her 
duty ; and, it is said, actually learnt, 
studied, and played the part, which 
is by no means a short one, in the 
course of eight-and-torty hours. The 
success that attended this friendly 
exertion was so flattering, that, owing 
to this and some other causes, not long 
afterwards Mademoiselle Raucourt 
entirely abandoned comedy, and 
quickly rose to very considerable 
eminence in the line of characters 
she newly adopted. Parts of a graver 
cast subsequently better accorded 
with her age, if not with her talents. 
We are told of another circum- 
stance that might have an influence 
m producing this change: we mean 
a disappointment which our heroine 
about this time received of a matri- 
‘monial comexion. Although she is 
related to have had many offers, and 
even from persons of distinction, yet 
most of them she rejected, because 
the consequence would have been to 
withdraw her from a pursuit that 
she loved and followed with great 
ardour. Frenchmen in general seem, 
if possible, more averse than Eng- 
lishmen that their wives should con- 
tinue public exhibitors, even if they 
have beck educated to it. The in- 


dividual whose hand Mademoiselle destined wife. 
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Raucourt consented to receive was 4 
subordinate actor at the same theatre, 
and, it should appear, made love 
much better in the closet than on the 
boards—at least, Mademoiselle Rau- 
court was of that opinion. The 
union was, however, interrupted by 
the hasty and groundless jealousy of 
the intended husband, in the follow- 
ing manner. During the time that 
this matrimonial connexion was in 
agitation, a gentleman of large pro- 
perty was industriously paying his 
addresses to Mademoiselle Raucourt, 
not upon the most honourable, but, 
in a pecuniary point of view, upou 
much the most advantageous terms. 
The lady was inflexible (for, it seems, 
she bore an irreproachable charac- 
ter), resisted firmly all his efforts and 
arts, disregarded his promises, and 
rejected his presents. She did not 
at first think fit to communicate the 
circumstance to her acknowledged 
lover, imagining that the patience of 
his selfish “opponent would soon be 
exhausted by her immobility, with- 
out subjecting him to the degrading 
chastisement and public exposure 
that would ensue were the matier 
known. The avowed and received 
lover had, however, by other means 
obtained information, and believed 
that his mistress was deceiving him 
with false hopes, while she would 
soon gratify a more powerful admirer 
with the accomplishment of his 
wishes, ‘The lady was not less mis- 
taken m the patience of her wealthy 
suitor, whose perseveraice was so 
unremitting and importunate that 
she could not refuse his unwelcome 
visits, His importunities, at length, 
became so troublesome and intolera- 
ble that, to rid herself of the nui- 
sance, she determined to write to her 
intended husband, requesting him to 
interfere for her rescue. Unluck ily 
the letter did not reach bim, who 
was watching for the arrival of the 
wealthy admirer at the house of his 

Mademoiselle Rau- 
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eourt had appointed the hour, and 
had given notice of it in the fetter 
she had dispatched in vain : she con- 
sequently expected her future spouse, 
and gave some encouragemetit to the 
object of her aversion, in order that 
the conviction might be less equivo- 
eal, and thie punishment nore severe. 
The unjustly-suspicious lover, watch- 
ing his opportunity, rushed into the 
apartment at the moment when his 
rival was upon his grateful knees. 
The result was, that the young actor 
believed himself deceived by the ar- 
tifice of the lady, and, after stab- 
bing his prostrate enemy (though not 
mortally), left the house in despair, 
and never again was heard of; Ma- 
demoiselle Raucourt, of course, had 
no means of giving him that informa- 
tion which would have removed his 
jealousy, and renewed his love. 
Mademoiselle Raucourt quitted 
the stage during the 
bloody “tragedies of the French Re- 
Volution, supporting herself upon the 
considerable sum she had aeduired 
by her public exertions. She how- 
ever re-appeared in Paris in 1798, 
and from that time until her ¢ leath 
continued to perform at ihe Ti eatre 
Francois. Her merit as an actress 
was certainly not of the very first 
order, but she was alw ays respect- 
able, and sometimes she carried ex- 
cellence to the fullest extent of which 
it is capable on the French stage. 
Talma, with whom she generally 
acted, will severely regret her loss, 
and will find no tragic performer 
now on the boards of Paris (with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mademoi- 
selle Duchesnois, of whom we shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak, ) 
that is equally capable of giving him 
support, particularly in the character 
of Cidipus: the Iocasta of Madenioi- 
selle Raucourt was esteemed her most 
perfect performance, and on the 
nicht when we saw them together 
she very ably seconded the exertions 
oi Talina. A. Z. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
CONDITION OF WOMEN. 

SIR, 
addressing to you the following 

marks, which appear to me to eo- 
incide with the spirit of your under- 
taking, I trust to the good sense of 
your tair readers, knowing that 
otherwise I have little chance of be- 
ing once glanced at. 

‘Sufficient regard is not paid to the 
cultivation of what I would term 
mental correctness. It is necessary 
to the happiness of man, because it 
is indispensible to his heheur, that 
the female character should be highly 
appreciated, and its influence as be- 
neficially exerted; that, indeed, what 
was intended to purify ‘and esalt us, 
should not debase and degrade us, 
Narrow conceptions are incompatible 
with dignified conduct. Hence it 
becomes of vital importance to so- 
ciety, not only that the moral prin- 


ciples of women should be preserved 


| unshaken, 
| uncont: initiated, 


and their manners kept 
but also that their 


'aninds should be informed and en- 





larged: for there is infinitely more 
of weakness than badness, and of 
error than criminality, in our world, 
Every day’s intercourse with society 
will corroborate this remark. 

Since, according to Dr. Johnson, 
the freaks and humours and varity 
of women, as they embroil families 
in discord, and fill houses with dis- 
quiet, do more to obstruct the hap- 
piness of life in a year, than the 
ambitic on of the clergy i in many cet 
turies;” can no corrective, let us ask, 
be applied to evils of this vexatious 
kind 2 





Oh, ye fair! 

Ye were design'd for nobler flights tham 
these: 

Nature on vou has wel! hestowed 

The good capacity. Tis still in you 

Imagination glows in all her strength, 

Gay as the robe of Spring ; and we delight 

‘To see you piuck her blossoms, and cents 


ose 
The cheerful nosegay for the swain you 
bove.” 
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Women should be early taught 
their true destination, ‘They should 
be instructed to forma just estimate 
of human conditions; to despise va- 
nity and trifling; to rise superior to 
petty competitions aud feuds; to 
excuse wrongs, soften asperities, and 
diffuse cordiality and friendship 
around; to love, and be loved in 
turn. Quixotic as this proposal may 
seem, it Is only by proceeding to act 
upon it, respecting the education of 
females, that we must look forwards 
to an amelioration of civilised life, 
and that the comfort and felicity of 
andividuals can be secured, 

Men assign too much importance 
to mere virtuousness in the female 
sex, Society is thus continually the 
sport of this imputed merit in them, 
who, because they are virtuous, are 
imagined too generous to be unkind; 
too meek to act resentfully 3; too 
modest to presume; too artless to 
do mischief; and, in short, almost 
too virtuous to be vicious, Hence 
we extend to women some partial 
acquaintance with literature, and 
shew ourselves still more anxious as 
to their proficiency in personal 
charms, while we appear to be utterly 
indifferent to the formation of their 
minds. Miserably do those err, 
however, who anticipate the fruit of 
comprehensive beneficence, always 
regulated by an enlightened morality, 
from vulgar goodness of heart;— 
from feelings that are limited to 
selfishness, and understandings that 
are bigotted by prejudice. The chief 
acquisitions of the softer sex, upon 
the present system of things, seem 
neither valuable to themselves nor 
advantageous to man. 

Barbarians, perhaps, scarcely feel 
influenced by the representations of 
asex who imspire them with no men- 
tal love; but, among refined nations, 
where the character of woman is 
differently held up, their power has 
in proportion become augmented. 


“ The character and the morality of 











Lllustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


women, ? observes a late writer, 

‘exercise already a mighty influ- 
ence upon the happiness and the re- 
spectability of the nation; and it is 
probably destined to exercise a still 
hier one.” Talkative but not in- 
tellicent, and amiable rather than 
useful, they, however, I fear, must 
at present be considered as but con- 
trivirg to pass away life; instead of 
entering worthily into its occupa- 
tions, and in truth partaking of its 
enjoyments. 

Though my estimate of society 
has induced me to address you in this 
style, be assured that I really am, 
Mr. Editor, what I shall here sub- 
scribe myseli, 

A FRIEND TO THE FAIR SEX, 


— 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazin®, 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
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All our ambitions Death defeats, but one; 
And that it crowns !--YOuNG. 


eee 


PRECEDENCE might appear to have 
demanded an earlier notice of the 
monument of the royal mother of 
Henry the Seventh. It stands be. 
hind the stalls of the choir; towards 
the east of the chapel built by that 
monarch, on the southern side. 

Recumbent on a stately tomb, cu- 
riously wrought of black marble, 
with gilded brass, arms, and inclosed 
with a grate, is placed the statue of 
the 

COUNTESS OF RICIIMOND. 

This princess is represented in her 
ducal robes, with two pillars on each 
side of her, all of solid brass. 

MARGARET (afterwards Countess 
of Richmond and Derby, and mother 
of Henry the Seventh,) was sole 
daughter and heiress of John Beau- 
fort, Duke of Somerset, the grand- 
son of John of Gaunt, the great 
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Duke of Lancaster. W hile young 
her person and her fortune were 
alike the means of attracting to her 
Suitors ; ll, “one night,” says Lord 
Bacon, “ she dreamt tliat one in the 
likeness of a bishop, in pentifical 
robes, did tender her Edmund, Ear! 
of Richmond, for her husband,” 
which dream decided her choice. 
Edmund of Haddan, whom she thus 
chose, was son of Owen Tudor, by 
Catherine, daughter to Charles Vi. 
King of France, and queen-dowager 
of Henry the Vth of England. By 
this marriage she had only one son, 
Henry, who was eventually sO suc- 
eessful as to obtain and secure the 
crown. Edmund, her first husband, 
dying in 1456, Margaret was mar- 
ried to Sir Henry Stafford, a younger 
son of Humphrey Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; who dying too, she became 
the wile of T homas Lord Stanley, 
created Earl of Derby by Henry 
VII. soon after his accession. 
Though she was thrice married, 
Hie had only one son; “ as if,” ob- 
ferves Sandford, ‘“ she had been de- 
signed to be the mother of a king 
Only.” ‘ 
Among the advantages of Henry 
the Vilth, his noblest historian bas 
not forgotten to specify the circum- 
Stance of his having had ‘‘ a devout 
mother ;” and, though Lord Orford, 
in his account of Royal and Noble 
Authors, deems himself at liberty to 
undervalue the piety of the Countess 
of Richmond, she appears to have 


been well entitled to the character of 


“devout.” Her translation of the 
** Mirroure of Golde to the Sinfull 
Soule,” together with the uniform 
tendency of her writings, shews her 
attachment to theological works, 
Humility was likewise so conspicuous 
in her, that she was accustomed to 
Say-eif the princes of Christendom 
would but again join in an expedi- 


x 


* Celebrated by Mr. Godwin, in his 
Life of Chaucer. 
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tion to subjugate the Turks, consi- 
dered as the enemies of our religion, 
she would undertake to officiate in 
the camp as their laundress. 

She also made, by the command 
and authority of her son, the “ Or- 
ders,” still extant, “‘ for great estates 
of Ladies and Noblewomen; for 
their Precedency, Attires, and wear- 
ing of barbes, at Funerals, over the 
chin, and under the same.’ 

Besides her benefactions to the 
poor, some of which continue to 
this day,* we are indebted to her for 
the institution of the Margaret Pro- 
fessorships in the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; the former of 
which she founded in 1497, aud the 
latter in 1502. With the same com- 
mendable love of literature and learn- 
ed men, she founded tlre colleges of 
Christ’s and St. John’s, at Catn- 
bridge, endowing both with fellow- 
ships, and providing no Jess than 
forty-seven scholarships, in the firsf, 
for the education of youth. Muni- 
ficence of this nature best evinces 
the nobility of her character, 

She was (according to Bishop 
Fisher, im his Funeral Sermon on the 
noble Princess Margaret) studious, 
being both acquainted with Latin and 
French, and of ready wit. Aecessi- 
bility , kindness, affability, generosits 


rand nen are coumernahs as 


among her every- -day gitalities. “She 
had, in a manuer,” says this prelate, 

“all that was praisable i a woman, 

either in soul or body.” Above alt 
praise was her piety. “ In favour, 
in words, in gesture, In every de- 
meanour of herself, so great noble- 
ness did appear, that, w hat she spake 
or did, it marvellously became her.” 

Another author thus completes this 





* Ferty poor women are still regularly 
relieved witha loaf, a piece of beef, and 
some pence, every ’ Saturday ; the dona- 
tion being spread out upona ‘long wooden 
tabie, which stands in the part of tue 
Abbey known by the distinction ef Poets’ 
Corner, and for which assistance they are 
| indebted to this Countess of Richmond. 
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princely portrait. “ Though she 
herself was never a queen, ” he adis, 
‘*yet her son, if he had any lineal 
title to the crown, as he derived it 
from her, so, at ‘ee death, she had 
thirty kings and queens 4ilied to her, 
within the fourth degree, 
blood or atiinity; and she has been 
allied, in her posterity, to thirty 
more. But titles, as they were things 
she did not value, so ought they not 
to be made any part of her eliarac- 
ter; which can alone be illustrated 
by ber private virtues and public 
charities, those being the only crowns 
she afiected to wear.’ 

Avarice and covetousness _ slie 
hated. This temper did not, how- 
ever, at all estrange her from her 
son, whom she styles her ‘* sweet 
king, >her “ dearest and only- desired 
Joy in this world ;” praying ‘of «Ale 
inighty God to give him as long 
good, and prosperous life, as ever 
had prince!” Henry had deserved 
her blessing. 

Her piety did not prevent her, 
however, from partaking in more ac- 
tive scenes. Reiterred to on several 
great oceasions by her son, he always 
respected her opinion, and sometimes 
benefitted by her counsel. Mr. Park 
states, also, from a manuscript pote 
writtea by Mr. Gyll, that she more- 
over oficiated as a justice of the 
peace! 

After thus living “ through the 
prosperous reigu of her son,” and 
seeing her grendean, Henry the 
V LLIth, tixed on the throne, she died 
aut Westminster, on the third of the 
kalends of July, 1509, and was in- 
terred with due honours in Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel. The principal 
of her benefactions and foundations 
‘ are recorded in the inscription round 
the verge of her imperial tomb. 
Erasmus, it seems, received the sum 
of twenty shillings for writing her 
Epitaph; as is entered in a Compu- 
tus, or book of accounts, belonging 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Illustratieus ef Westminster Abbey. 
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The best likeness of the Counte# 
of Richmond is prefixed to the ac- 
count of her contained in Mr. Park’s 
splendid edition of Lord Orford’s 
Royai and Noble Authors ; and re- 
presents her jn a devotional posture, 
which was doubtless her favourite 
one. Observation will pereeive the 
strong featural resemblance between 
Henry the Seventh and the Countess 
of Richmond. Her arms are accuse 
rately displayed on her tomb. 

Erasmus is not the only person 
who employer his pen to eelebrate 
the virtues af Margaret on her tomb, 
since on the adjoining table is an 
ingenious Elegy upoa her, though 
somewhat long, composed by Skel- 
ton, and dated the 16th of August, 
in the year 1516. 

Next to the monument of the 
Countess of Richmond, and upon the 
saine southern side, although more 
wesiward, stands a magnificent mau$ 
soleum to the memory of 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Nothing can well surpass the 
beauty of this structure. The ethgy 
of the unhappy queen, exquisitely 
formed of the finest marble, in full 
proportion in her royal robes, reposes 
upon a pedestal of curious work- 
manship, under a canopy, which 1s 
supported by eight columns of white 
and black marble, of the corinthian 
order, the pedestals and capitals 
gilt, and the architrave adorned with 
several coats of arms. Upon the 
accession of her son, James the First, 
to the throne of England, her remains 
were removed from Peterborough, 
and intombed in this chapel. 

Few readers are unacquainted with 
the singular history and tragical end 
of this princess; but the narrative 
will always have fresh interest to the 
fecling mind, while time itself is 
throwing new light on the transae- 
tions which were comected with her 


r fate. 


Mary Stuart was sole dangh- 
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Yer and heiress of James the Vth, 


King of Scotland; he being son of 


James the 1Vth, by the Princess Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
of England. She was born Decem- 
ber 7, 1542; and succeeded to the 
throne, upon the death of her father, 
the following week! Henry the 
VIIIth, intending to annex the crown 
of Scotland to that of England, tried 
to effect an union between his son 
Edward and the infant queen; but, 
this project meeting with resistance 
on the part of the Scottish regent, 
Mary was sent over into France, the 
better to secure her person from the 
designs of the English. Here she 
married the Dauphin of France, April 
the 28th, 1558, who succeeded to his 
father in the following year, as Fran- 


cis the IId. Dying on the 5th of 


December, 1560, his widowed queen 
returned to Scotland, when just 
eighteen years old; and here, July 
the 29th, 1565, she married the se- 
cond son of the regent, Henry Lord 
Darnley, by which marriage she had 
James, the Sixth of Scotland, and 
First of England. Lord Darnley 
was murdered on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1567; and the suspicious 
circumstances of his death, coupled 
with Mary’s conduct to him, and her 
union with the Earl of Bothwell, who 
was supposed to have murdered her 
lord, brought such odium on her 
character as compelled her to resign 
the crown to her infant son. Being 
thus forced to abandon her native 
land, she retired to England for pro- 
tection. 

The refuge she experienced here, 
however, is stigmatised as having 
been “at first but a splendid impri- 
sonment, which, for eighteen years, 
was rendered more and more irk- 
some ;” when, being accused and 
convicted of maintaining treasonable 
correspondence with the enemies of 
Queen Elizabeth, she was beheaded 
at Fotheringay, in Northampton- 
Beit. Lapy’s Mag. No. 3. 
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shire, on the 8th day of February, 
1587, in the forty-sixth year of her 
age. 

History has so pilloried her mis- 
conduct and crimes, and so peculiar 
was her situation in life, that it be 
comes no trivial task to delineate her 
true character. Her own country- 
men, from a species of national pre- 
judice, have in general had the cou- 
rage to espouse her cause ; while her 
son James, in the first instance, built 
a most stately tomb to her memory, 
on which, exclusive of her descent 
and her connexions, are recorded her 
great natural endowments, her afflics 
tions in life, her constancy in her 
religion, and her fortitude in death. 
Whitaker has most chivalrously de- 
voted three volumes to an unshrink-« 
ing vindication of her reputation. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, on the other 
hand, who lived near the times of 
this queen, describes her, in the too 
expressive language of that age, as 
the “ wicked daughter of a mother 
that came ont of the bloody house 
of Guise, and who was brought up 
in the popish religion, which she zea- 
lously persevered in, as most suitable 
to her bloody lustful temper: she 
being guilty of murders and adulte- 
ries, and hateful for them to the 
honestest of the people, was deposed, 
imprisoned, and forced to fly for her 
life.” According to our fair writer, 
‘¢ those who were chiefly active and 
instrumental in the justice executed 
on this wicked queen, were the re- 
formers of religion in Scotland. 
That which kept alive the hopes of 
the papists,” adds Mrs. Hutchinson, 
most part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
‘ was—the expectation of the Queen 
of Scots, who, entering into confe- 
deracy with them, Jost her Aead for 
the forfeit; wherein the Duke of 
Norfolk suffered also, for her, the 
loss of his.” Elizabeth was, how- 
ever, “ very loth to execute this ne. 
cessary justice, — true-hearted 
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protestants of her councel, foresee- 
ing the sad effects that might be ex- 
pected if ever she arrived to the 
crown, urged it on; and, after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, the wiser 
of them much opposed the admission 
of” James, who then succeeded. 
<* But he, dissembling the resentment 
of his mother’s death, by bribes and 
greater promises, managed a faction 
in the court of the declining queen; 
and which prevailed on her dotage 
to destroy the Earl of Essex, who 
alone had courage to have kept out 
him (James) they thought it danger- 
ous to let in!’”* 

Writers have hitherto been unable 
to account with any thing like reason 
for the execution of the Queen of 
Scots, as well as the stratagems which 
brought the celebrated Earl of Essex 
to the block, though an indirect sort 
of connexion would now appear to 
have occasioned both events. What 
was considered as the protestant in- 
terest, first obtained the decapitation 
of the mother of James; while he, 
in turn, contrived to intrigue for the 


downfal of Essex, the champion of | 


the protestant cause. Injustice must 
not, therefore, be expected to triumph 
in the end; since, at the best, it is 
succeeded by reaction. 

The beauty and accomplishments 
of the Queen of Scots have supplied 
her with advocates in every age. 
Loveliness will always subdue the 
heart, and accomplishments bear 
away the palm of admiration. Hence 
the sad misfortunes of this princess 
have procured her the forgiveness of 
men, and excited the sympathy of 
her sex. 

Inexperience may be admitted as 
exculpatory of her indiscretion. 
While little better than a child, she 
became a queen, a wife, and a queen- 
dowager; and, returning early to 





* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hut- 
chinson, &c. &c. Second edition, pages 


her native country, was manceuvred 
into another match, under circum- 
stances which rendered it next to 
impossible for her to resist the cour- 
tiers who basely beset her. Accus- 
tomed for some years to “ the gay 
regions of France,” her adopted and 
beloved soil, she grew alienated from 
the manners of Scotland, and indis- 
posed to its fanaticism. No wonder, 
then, that “‘ the reformers of reli- 
gion in Scotland” were the persons 
who compelled her to quit that coun- 
try; or that ‘‘ the true-hearted pro- 


| testants” of England, in those days, 


“urged on” the execution of the 
sentence of death against her. Re- 
ligionists may differ or agree in opi- 
nion in this head; but it is consola- 
tory to be able to exonerate Queen 
Elizabeth from the odium of vin- 
dictively sacrificing her cousin of 
Scotland. 

It redounds to the honour of 
James the First, whatever were the 
faults of his mother, that he seized 
the first occasion of causing her royal 
remains to be translated from Pe- 
terborough to Westminster ; and that 
he directed them to be deposited 
there, with the ceremonials due to 
her august rank. Filial affection 
forms a most amiable virtue. In 
princes, it is eminently so; since ar- 
tificial distinctions are by far too 
predominant in the upper ranks of 
civilised life, where it is customary 
to ridicule and supersede the ordi- 
nary force of natural ties. 

Sensibility will finally be disposed 
to commiserate the condition of 
Mary. The heart will sympathise 
with her, where the judgment must 
stop short. Indifferent to the ani- 
madversions of the era in which it 
appears to have been her misfortune 
to live, men will henceforth feel in- 
clined to allow for faults which, as 
growing out of education and .cir- 
cumstance, they cannot bring them- 
selves to visit with, poeta, mer ited 





54, 55, and 57, 58. 
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reprobation. 
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Fo theEditor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 


MR. EDITOR, 
It is very dithcult to make a mere 
dry antiquarian research entertaming 
to general readers ; but investigations 
into popular antiquities, illustrating 


so well the manners and habits al 


our ancestors, are always amusing, 
and sometimes instructive and use- 
ful. For this reason I sent for your 
jast number 
the observance of St. Valentine’s day, 
a custom now prevalent among ail 
classes, which has not been hitherto 
enquired into in any way at all satis- 
factory. My design, in my present 
communication, is to follow up the 
subject by various quotations to 
which I alluded, shewing its exist- 
ence in the earliest ages of English 
literature, and its gradual progress 
down to our own time: its origin I 
endeavoured to explain in my first 
letter. 

In pursuing this point, I shall have 
occasion to quote some rare authori- 
ties, with which few of your readers 
are well acquainted, because few can 
procure access to them: they are, 
therefore, in some degree curiosities, 
and will be read with interest by 
those who feel a portion of the grow- 
ing respect for the time- hallowed 

productions of the instructors and 
enlighteners of our fore-fathers. 

Gower is a poet who was born 
shortly before Chaucer, and some of 
whose works are supposed to have 
the priority m antiquity, though 
the latter is usually termed the 
Father of English Heroic Poetry. 
He is principally known by being 
the prologue-speaker to Shakespeare's s 
Pericles; but he was a voluminous 
author, whose chief poetical work 
was ‘* the Confession of a Lover,” 
written, as he informs us, at the re- 
quest of King Richard II, who met 
Gower upon the Thames, called him 
into the royal barge, and treated him 


St. Valentine’s Day. 


a letter on the origin of 
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with great respect. He was also the 
writer of several other productions, 
particularly of a curious little book 
called Cinquante Ballades,” which 
exists only in MS. in the library of 
the Marquis of Stafford, having been 
successively in the possession of 
Henry V If. when Earl of Richmond, 
and of General Fairfax, so fae 
in the wars of Charles I. The fly- 
leaf bears the autographs of both 
the latter. These ballades, or son- 
nets,-are in old French, and are 
supposed to have been written in 
early youth. The following extract 
is the most ancient notice I have 
seen of St. Valentine’s day, and is 
copied from one of them : 

St. Valentin, ?Amour, et la Nature, 
De touts oiseals ad en governement ;*** 
Ma belle oisel, vers qui mon pensement, 

Seu vole ades, sans null contretenir, 
Preu cest escript, car je sa voirement, 

Ou li coers est, le corps falt obeir ! 

As it may be difficult for persons 
not acqua tinted with old French 
to understand this quotation, I have 
very literally translated it. 

Love, Nature, and Si. Valentine, 

O’er all the birds have government ;— 
And my sweet bird (to whom incline 
My present thoughts, that scorn restraint,} 
I know’tis true, and so our writings sav, 
Where the heart is the body must obey ! ' 

Lidgate, the monk of Bury, also 
a voluminous author, who was con- 
temporary with Chaucer, however 
inconsistent with the profession he 
subsequently adopted, has written a 
long poem “ upon St. Valentine’s 
Day,” which is enumerated among 
his works at the end of Speght’s edi- 
tion of Chaucer, in black letter. 
The following lines are from his 
** Floure of Curtesie:” 


Seint Valentine, upon thy blissful night 

Of duty, when glad is every w ight— 

The same time I herd a larke sing 

Ful lustily, againe the morrow gray : 

“ Awake, ye lovers, out of your slombring, 

This glad morrow, in all the haste ye 
may—” &c. 


Lidgate subsequently calls it “a 
holy tide ;” and in a poem in praise 
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of Catherine of France, afterwards 
Queen of England, he speaks of it 
thus: 

Seint Valentine, of custom yeere by yeere, 
Men have an usuance in this region 

To loke and serche in Cupide’s kalen- 

dere, 

And chuse their choise by great affection. 

Chaucer's works contain numerous 
passages to the same effect, particu- 
larly the ‘Assembly of Foules” and 
the “‘ Cuckow and the Nightingale ;” 
but, as these pieces are in the hands, 
or at least within the reach of all, I 
shal! only extract the last: 

The morrow after St. Valentine's day, 
Under a maple that is faire and greene, 
Before the window of the queene 

At Wodstocke, upon the greene he laie. 

Scogan is a name that even yet re- 
miains almost in oblivion, notwith- 
standing the late well-rewarded en- 
deavours to revive the memory of 
forgotten merit, He was the author 
of many pieces, some of which are 
confounded with those of Chaucer, 
who, for his desert, took him under 
his protection, and whom Scogan 
calls his ‘ worthy master.” Ben 
Jonson, in his “ Fortunate Isles,” 
speaks of him as follows :—Jophiel, 
into whose mouth the words are put, 
is an airy spirit, who has the power 
of raising the dead. Merefool asks— 

Skogan, what was he? 

Jophiel.—O ! a fine gentleman and a mas- 
ter of arjs, 

Of Henry the Fourth’s time, that made 
disguises 

For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad- 
royal 

Daintily well, 

Merefool.—But wrote hg like a gentle- 
man? 

Jophicl.—In rhime! fine tinkling rhime! 
and fluent verse! 

With now and then some sense; and he 
was paid for't, 

Regarded and rewarded, which few poets 

Are now-a- days. 

Skogan notices the observance of 
St. Valentine's day among the fowls 
of the air, and, by analogy, among 
the inhabitants of earth, biped and 
guadruped, 





At this period the accomplishment 
of writing was rare even among the 
higher ranks, and the custom of 
sending copies of verses (which have 
ever since gone by the name of the 
day for which they were composed) 
was of later origin. Michael Dray- 
ton is the first ‘person I find trans- 
mitting a Valentine to his mistress ; 
he also notices the practice of 
choosing Valentines or lovers by lot, 
which formerly, he says, prevailed 
among the lower orders. Between 
the time of Scogan and Drayton, a 
period of more than 150 years, little 
has been said by any author I have 
looked into upon the subject, ex- 
cepting by Skelton, poet-laureat in 
the reign of Henry VIII. who speaks 
of it as-a usage which was prevalent 
among the ‘‘ vulgar base-lived mob.” 
In an old scarce play, that I recently 
purchased, by Heywood and Row- 
ley, which has never been re-pub- 
lished, called “ Fortune by Land 
and Sea,” a clown says of a new- 
married pair, “I know not whether 
it be St. Valentine’s day or no, but 
I am sure they are coupled.” Ben 
Jonson also makes a widow talk of 
visiting her Valentine in the “ Tale 
of a Tub,” which is of a more recent 
date. 

Among Drayton’s miscellaneous 
poems, however, is the first Valen- 
tine, or copy of verses on the 14th 
of February, sent to his mistress, 
that [ have seen, in which are the 
subsequent lines : 


Let’s laugh at them that chuse 
Their Valentines by lot, 

To wear their names that use, 
Whom idly they have got : 

Such poor choice we refuse ! 
Saint Valentine befriend, 

We thus this morn will spend ; 
Else, Muse, awake her not! 


The same poet elsewhere calls S¢, 
Valentine “the good bishop,” on 
whose day, “ each bird doth chuse 
her mate.” The author of the 


“Purple Island,” Phineas Fletcher, 
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a 
esteemed the Spencer of his day, 
has a copy of verses addressed “ to 
my only chosen Valentine and wife,” 
preserving the title even after marri- 
age. He styles her “ Maystress Eli- 
zabeth Vincent,’ out of which he 
forms this anagram, ‘‘ Is my breastys 
chaste Valentine.” Though not of 
mean birth, he appears to have made 
his choice by lot. 
Think not, fair love, that chance my hand 
directed, 
To make my chance my choice; blind 
chance and hands 
Could never see what most my mind af- 
fected! 
But heaven, that ever with chaste true 
love stands, 


Lent eyes to see what most my heart re- 
spected! 


I have under my view many quo- 
tations from subsequent authors, 
particularly from poets ; but the last 
I shall select upon this point is from 
the works of the Greek-minded 
Herrick, a name better known from 
the selection published at Bristol 
a few years since, which however 
by no means does justice to his ta- 
lents and genius. ‘The following Va- 
lentine is copied from lis “ Hespe- 
rides,” and is addressed to a lady on 
the 14th of February. Robert Her- 
rick published his book the year 
before the decapitation of Charles I. 


Chuse me your Valentine, 
Next let us marry ; 

Love to the death will pine 
If we long tarry. 

Promise, and keep your vows, 
Or vow ve never; 

Love’s doctrine disallows 
Troth-breakers ever. 

You have broke promise twice, 
Dear, to undo me ; 

If you prove faithless thrice 
None then will woo ye! 


{ should be happy to hear from 
your more learned correspondents 
whether we have derived this custom 
from any foreign country, particu- 
larly from Italy. 

T remain, &c. 
London, February, e. PB. i. 
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To the Editorof the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE TYRANNY OF PASSION. 


“ Eager passions and violent desires 
were not made for man. They exceed 
his sphere ; they tind no adequate ob- 
jects on earth ; ‘and, of course, can be 
productive of nothing but misery.”— 

BLAIR. 

SIR, 

FRIENDSHIP is the noblest passion 

of the human breast, It supposes 

no previous obligation, no tie of de- 
scent or kindred, as filial or brotherly 
love,-of which to be destitute would 
draw upon us universal abhorrence; 
but it is at once a voluntary engage- 
ment which we ourselves contract, 
and the practice of every tenderness 
which that engagement excites in us. 

Friendship is at once the proof of 

generosity of soul, and the evidence 

of dignity in human nature. 

Rut this, like every passion, has 
its bounds, the passing of which en- 
dangers itself, and in the end produces 
its own destruction ; resembling Mil- 
ton’s portress of the infernal regions, 
who nurtured the reptiles that gnaw- 
ed her vitals. Indeed, every virtne 
stretched too intensely passes into 
the boundary of degradation. Ge- 
nerosity in the extreme may produce 
prodigality, frugality avarice, valour 
brutality, and friendship, like love, 
changes its nature in the turbulence 
of passion, and starts in fits of jea- 
lousy and chimerical wrong. 

I have offered these observations 
as an introduction to the legend 
which I now present to your readers, 

Myrtis was born in Athens, when 
that beautiful city rose in brilliancy 
over the states of Greece. Her father 
was of obscure origin, but, having 
discovered uncommon marks of ge- 
nius in her opening mind, determined 
that no pains should be spared in her 
education. Nor was it difficult at 
that period to imbibe knowledge. 
Philosophy, poetry, oratory, sculp- 
ture, and painting, had already made 
immense leaps; and it was the am- 
bition of Pisistratus, and of the 
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sons who riled after him, as well as 
of the principal citizens, that their’s 
should be the most polished and en- 
Ughtened spot of all Greece. Schools 
were established, and superb libra- 
ries founded, for the advantage of 
every one indiscriminately. Even the 
highways were supplied with copies 
of the laws and moral sentences for 
the instruction of the very poor. 
€an we wonder then that Myrtis, 
who possessed an ardent thirst after 
knowledge, a keen sensibility upon 
every image of nature, and a perse- 
verance that was never to be daunted, 
should rise to honour and fame! In 
earliest youth her expanding genius 
warbled in the sweet measure of 
lyric verse, which she breathed to 
the sounds ‘of the trembling string ; 
and, as she rose to adolescence, her 
country leaned in rapture to catch 
the sublime strains of her prouder 
compositions, 

Eighteen years after the birth of 
Muitis, the Athenians, provoked by 
the insolence of the Pisistride, formed 
a deep conspiracy to exterminate 
their authority and to recover their 
independence. The father of Myr- 
tis was engaged; and, being doubt- 
ful of the event, and fearing for a 
beloved and only daughter, caught 
her up behind a charger, and trans- 
ported her to the small city of Ta- 
nagra, two days’ 
Athens. In this place he lodged the 
maid with an aged matron, who was 
his nearest relative; and then re- 
turned to victory, and death. The 
tyrants were expelled, and Athens 
was free. 

Myrtis, whose soul was all tender- 
vess, was plunged in the most pro- 
found distress upon the news of her 
loss. She wept incessantly, stationed 
herself in the ashes, and, refusing 
nourishment, would listen to nv con- 
solation whatever. 

‘Among the citizens of Tanagra 
was one of the name of Archelodo- 
rus, He had often heard of the 


journey from | 
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genius of Myrtis, and having a daugh- 
ter four years younger than the 
poetess, of extreme beauty and most 
promising talents, he brought her to 
the matron’s house, and requested 
she might be introduced to her guest 
for her instruction and ne. 
The matron was charmed with the 
opportunity of diverting the grief of 
Mvyrtis, and she led the beautiful 
Corinna to her apartment. 

Myrtis was at first reserved and 
silent; but the winning gaiety, the 
gracetul attentions of her new friend, 
roused her gratitude and commanded 
her love. She revived; and, press- 
iug the young Corinna to her tender 
bosom, exerted herself with enthu- 
siasm to give the last touches to a 
mind which nature had adorned with 
every gem. Indissoluble friendship 
grew between them. Corinna had 
not a thought but she gave it to the 
breast of Myrtis, and Myrtis existed 
only in the presence of Corinna. In 
the grove, on the shores of the foam- 
F ing ‘Euripus, in the baths, in the 
schools of Tanagra or the neigh- 
bouring city of Thebes, in the the- 
atre, or at the circus, the maidens 
were ever hand in hand, and were 
ever happy. Myrtis was ‘n vain re- 
minded from Athens of her too-long 
stay—she would not leave her friend. 
Corinna had the offer of a seat by 
her father and a prize chariot to 
| conduct her to the wonders of the 
| temple of Delphos, but she declined 
any invitation in which her friend 
was not included. In this manner 
slid away four years. 

Corinna was now eighteen, and 
her father led her to the public seat, 
whence she poured forth, from the 
loveliest mouth in the world, an har- 
mony of words, with a sweetness, a 
fire, that astonished and enraptured 
every hearer. Five times she bore 
away the prize from every competi- 
tor, and five times the young Pindar, 
blushing, owned himself defeated. 











| Myrtis, 


the impassioned Myrtis, sat 
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at the feet of Corinna, drowned in 
tenderness and exultation at the suc- 
cess of her friend, When her turn 
came, when she was commanded to 
recite, to strike the lyre, the finger 
trembled—the sweet voice murmur- 
ed—her bosom heaved—she feared 
to outdo her brilliant friend, and yet 
her genius strove to burst the re- 
straint. The audience melted into 
tears in her generous struggle, at the 
pathos which vibrated through their 
hearts : they adored Myrtis, but they 
gave the laurel to Corinna. 

When the friends returned home, 
Myrtis, clasping Corinna to her bo- 
som, would say, “ Oh! charming 
maid, the dawn of day in the sweet- 
est season of love, when it is opened 
by Aurora, crowned with violets, is 
not so lovely nor so pure as art thou. 
Thy fame resounds already through 
Greece, and generals, and even 
princes, sigh to possess thy wondrous 
beauty and periections. Corinna, my 
love, amidst thy triumphs, thy joys 
— Corinna, thou wilt give away thine 
hand: that hand which I have so often 


The Tyranny of Passion. 


‘iety, and sorrow. 





clasped in fondness to my bosom; | 
this hand thou wilt give, and thine 

heart too. And w hove vil Myrtis | 
exist? will there be a corner still | 
for Myrtis, for Myrtis who used to | 
claim all? Oh, 
promise.” Ip 

Her friend, with glistening eye, | 
passionately declared no husband, no | 
lover, no fame, no offspring, even no 
affection, could be so strong as friend- 
ship. Myrtis smiled, embraced, be- | 
lieved, and was silent. 

Soon after this Athens sent a 
pressing entreaty to Myrtis to return, 
for the celebration of a solemn feast 
of the new Olympiad. She resisted ; 
but the emissaries respectfully urged | 
the incivility of her refusal. Corinna 
persuaded, melting into grief; and 
the friends were separated by force. 

Now a correspondence comimenc- 
ed, with all the warmth of two ge- 
nerous hearts, Two years passed. 


promise, Corinna, 








.ceal her uneasiness. 
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Every fortnight brought a letter, and 
a reply to either. Myrtis, crowned 
with honours, was not suffered to 
stir from Athens by the people who 
gloried in her talents; and Archelo- 
dorus would not be separated from 
his child. At length Corinna mar- 
ried. Myrtis smiled and wept at the 
news—smiled in the happiness of her 
friend, and wept in the dread of los- 
ing the pre-eminent station in her 
heart. Corinna, deeply engaged with 
new: ties, new kindred, new duties, 
still wrote with the same ardour; 
but hercommunications were shorter, 
and Myrtis had sometimes to wait 
several days for them; and, when 
Corinna presented her family with an 
infant, and nourished him at her 
beautiful bosom, a month often pass- 
ed before she could address her be- 
loved friend. 

The susceptible heart of Myrtis 
noticed every change with fear, anx- 
She perused and 
re-perused, and even tortured the 
sense of every phrase to conjure up 
an epithet of coldness. She thought 
the style became graver; she fancied, 
nay, she actually perceived, an altes 
ration. Corinna was now a wife, a 
mother, a daughter, a friend; and 
these four ties being fixed in her 
mind, every sentiment fell mto its 
proper place. The strongest affec- 
tions of her soul were divided into 
four parts. She had promised to 
keep friendship uppermost, but na 
ture would be listened to, and put in 
her claims for a husband and a child. 
Any division weakens the whole. As 
much affection as was possible to 
give a friend was in possession of 
My rtis, and she loved her so tenderly 


| that she persuaded herself her love 


was the same as-ever ; but this could 
not be. She deceived herself, but 
not the keen-eyed apprehension of a 
soul that had no other object to die 
vide her ardent affection. Myrtis 
pined away with endeavours to con- 


At night her 
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couch was bedewed with tears; in 
the day she hid herself in the dark 
groves of cypress. She grew morose, 
reserved, and suspicious, Suspicions 
Jong harboured amount to certain- 
ties: her character changed; she 
wrote more seldom and reproachfully 
to Cormna, who, shocked at the al- 
teration, would have flown to soothe 
her, had she not been withheld by‘ 
her husband. In fine, the mind of 
Myrtis became continually more dis- 
ordered, and her delicate frame shat- 
tered by violent emotions. Nature 





Fucts, Fahcies, nnd Recolvections: 


her lyre, thundered forth a sublime 
ode on the depravity of the human 
heart and the falsehood of friendship, 
and expired: 

The Athenians collected her ashes 
in a golden vase; and Corinna, with 
profound grief, long mourned her 
loss, and erected to her memory a 
superb statue of Parian marble, on 
which Archelodorus engrayed these 
words: 

“ Here weep, voung and lovely ; 

But dread the tyranny of even virtuous 





at last yielded ; she one day snatched 





passion.” 
H. L. 
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FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
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Trivial fond Records !—SHAKSPEARE. 
—_—— 


ENGLISH PRIVATE LIFE. 

HE root of English domestic eha- 
racter and sentiment was planted 
much earlier than by many is ima- 
gmed, The correspondence of the 
Paston family, in the reign of Edward 
IV. nearly three centuries and a half 
ago, exhibits almost all the received 
notions On marriage, courtship, and | 
family arrangement, which prevail at 
the present hour. The pervading 
mind of the letters, both of men and 
women, stripped of their antique dic- 
tion, might be found in many epistles 
of parties in a similar station, at this 
very day. A younger brother of a 
knightly family pays his addresses to 
a young lady of the same rank, but 
is rebuffed by the unwillingness of 
her father to give her a sufficient 
fortune. He seems, however, as 
well us the lady, to lave been 
firmly attached. In consequence, 
the mother of the latter, like many a 
tender parent of after-times, exerts 
her beneficent influence to soften 
difficulties, and finally prevails. The 
fraternal affection of the lover's elder 
brotler, the firm but yeasonable de- 





mur of the worshipful father, having 
other children to provide for, the 
prudent management of the lady 
mother, and her happy insinuation of 
perseverance to the suitor, through a 
common friend, who repeats her ob- 
servation, 


That it was a feeble oak 
That was cut down at the first stroke ;— 


are all in true English keeping; and 
we can hardly bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that such genuine private life 
could exist during the bloody strug- 
gles of the roses. May it not be 
conjectured that, in certain points, 
refinement has been more diffused 
than increased.—Qur fair readers 
may possibly be entertained by the 
love-letter of a young English woman 
ot family, who has been three hun- 
dred years in the grave; 

« Unto my right well-beloved 
Valentine, John Paston, esquire, be 
this bill delivered, &c, 

“ Right reverend and worshipful, 
and my right well-beloved Valentine, 
1 recommend me unto you, full 
heartily desiring to hear of your 


welfare, which 1 beseech Almighty 
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God long for to preserve unto his 
pleasure, and your heart’s desire. 

« And, if it please you to hear of 
my welfare, L am not in good health 
of body nor of heart, nor shall be 
till I hear from you; 

“* For there wottys no creature what pain 
that I endure, 
And, for to be dead, I dare it not dyscur. 

‘And my lady, my mother, hath 
laboured the matter to my father 
full diligently, but she can no more 
get than ye know of; for the which 
God knoweth [am full sorry. 

‘‘ But if that ve love me, as I 
trust verily that ye do, ve will not 
leave me therefore ; for, if that ye 
had not half the livelihood that ye 
have, for to do the greatest labour 
that any woman alive might, [ would 
not forsake you. 

“No more to vou at this time, 
but the Holy Trimty have you 
in keeping; and | beseech 
that this bill be not seen 
earthly creature, save only yourself, 
&e. And this letter was indited at 
Touperoft, with full 4 heart, Xe. 

“ By your owr 


There is more ailection than elo- 
qnemee in the above; and the wish 
that it should be seen by no earthly 
creature except the Right worshipful | 
himself, combined with the fact that 
it has been perused by all the anti- 
guaries in England, forms one of 
those whimsical incidents which make 
life entertaining. 


MAHOMEDAN PRAYER FOR RAIN. 

A modern traveller states, that 
when he was at Athens an excessive 
drought prevailed for a considerable 
time, and had produced great dis- 
tress. 
ordered jor nine successive days ; the 
first three being allotted to the Outo- | 
mans, the three next to the Arabians 


and slaves, and the remainder to the | eyes,” 


you | 
of none | 


Publie prayers for xaln were 


Facts, Fancies, and Recollections. 





| accompaniment was 
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from the mufti, after which the 
following extraordinary ceremony 
took place :—A flock of ewes and 
lambs was driven into the neighbour- 
hood of the assembly, and towards 
the close of the sermon the lambs 
were separated from thetr mothers, 
and all the ‘Turks, standing up, began 
a loud prayer in the most pathetic 
tones. The divided flock at the 
same time began to bleat, and the 
effect of this simple and expressive 
irresistible.— 
** Viewing,” says the narrator, “ the 
dry bed of the ‘Tlissus and the blasted 
appearauce of the grass, and behold- 
ing the sun, which at that moment 
arose from behind Mount Hymettus, 
red and arid, like a shield of polished 
copper, it seemed to me as if all 
nature, feeling the destructive thirst, 


_seconded the supplication of man, 


and sympathised in his fears,” 


TURKISH PASTORAL, 
The lively traveller already quot- 
ed (Mr. Galt), gives the following 
account of a Turkish love-song, -or 


| pastoral, which he heard sung by 2 
“ MARGERY BREWS.” | 


| 


Tuik, with more taste than usually 
belongs to that people. It seems 


-equal to many similar dialogues we 


are taught to call fine, and may be 
read as a specimen of the manner oi 
celebrating a mistress whose face is 
not to be seen :— 

* Alion a summer’s day two young 
Ottoman swains were smoking under 
a tree, by the side of a purling 
stream, the birds singing and the 
flowers blooming. By came a young 
maiden ; her eyes were like two stars 
in the night of the Ramazan. One 
of the swains takes his pipe out of 
Lis mouth, and, sighing, gazes at her 
with delight. The other demands, 


| why his rapt soul is setting in his 


| 
| 


eyes ? when he avows himself the 
adorer of the veiled fair. ‘ Her 
says he, ‘‘ are black, but they 


Christians. The Ot ttuman supplication shine like the polished steel, nor is 
Was accompanied with a long sermon | the wound they inflict less fatal, My 
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sister says, that in the bath her skin 


is like the snow on the mountains of 


Brusa, and her cheeks more beautiful 
than the rose of the morning.” The 
other swain ridicules his passion, and 
bids him refill his pipe. ‘“ Ah, no!” 
cries the lover, ‘I enjoy it no more; 
my heart is asa fig thrown into a 
thick leafy tree; a bird with bright 
eyes has caught it, and holds it fast.” 

May not this mystery and con- 
cealment, by stimulating imagination, 
rather increase passion than allay it ? 
It at least accounts for that fre- 
quency in the Arabian Nights, and 
other Eastern tales, of individuals 
falling in love from description, and 
encountering all manner of danger 
in pursuit of a creature of language 
and of fancy. 





PARTY COLOURS. 


The adoption of colours as badges 
of distinction, religious and political, 
has prevailed all over the world. 
Mankind find causes of separation so 
minute and untangible, the greater 
number of partisans would not pre- 
serve a clear idea of the side of the 
question to which they belong with- 
out some rallying mark to the senses. 
There existed two factions at Con- 
stantinople, while it was the metropo- 
lis of the lower empire, which might 
have fallen into this error had they 
not happily thought of the terms 
blue and green. ‘Thus fortunately 
distinguished, they tore one another 
to pieces with great precision and 
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self-satisfaction ; exactly as similarly 
enlightened personages have since 
done in Ireland by the felicitous as- 
sistance of erange and green. ‘The 
priests of Thibet,’ says Turner, in 
his account of his Embassy to the 
Teshoo Lama, ‘‘ were habited in 
long robes of yellow cloth, with a 
conical cap of the same colour, hav- 
ing flaps to fall down and cover the 
ears. I notice this peculiarity of 
colour in their dress, as it is a dis- 
tinction adopted to mark one of the 
two religious sects that divide almost 
the whole of Tartary, from Turkis- 
tan to the eastern limits of this con- 
tinent. The other colour is red; 
and the tribes are known as belonging 
to the red or yellow cap. The latter 
are considered as the most orthodox, 
and to be possessed of the greatest 
influence. The Emperor of China 
is decidedly a votary of this sect, 
and he has sanctified his preference 
of the yellow colour by a law which 
limits it to the service of religion 
and the imperial use.”’—This inter- 
ference of the royal Kien-long does 
him as much honour as his Ode to 
Tea. Indeed, European policy seems 
understood in China; for it is re- 
ported that a great favourite, the 
vice-chamberlain, of his son, the pre- 
sent emperor, has proposed to esta- 
blish lodges of yellow caps all over 
the empire. Whether this report be 
true or not cannot be ascertained ; 
but, as that vast country is at present 
in a state of anarchy and rebellion, 
it is not improbable, 
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LUCY HUTCHINSON, 


——O! when meet now 
Sach pairs, in love and mutual honour 
join’d -—MILTon. 


(Concluded from our last Magazine.) 


‘HIS marriage was quickly blessed 
with issue: within the first two 
years they had two sons, and, finding 
3 


MRS, 





that his beloved wife was again in 
the family way, Mr. Hutchinson 
thought it ‘incumbent on him to con- 
trive an augmentation of their in- 
come, though there was property on 
both sides, and there appeared no 
immediate cause for anxiety as to 
their subsistence, Not succeeding te 
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his wish, however, as to the purchase 
of a place, he determined on the 
alternative of retiring from town, 
proposing to diminish his expences, 
and with his wife retired to Owthorpe, 
his paternal seat, about October 
1641, where “ Mr. George Hutchin- 
son* came and gave a “glad enter- 
tainment of his brother and _ sister 
into the country, by his good com- 
pany; and they were for a few 
months peaceful and happy in their 
own house, till the kingdom began 
to blaze out with the long-conceived 
flame of civil war! About the year 
1639,” observes Mrs. Hutchinson, 


Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 





‘¢the thunder was heard afar, of) 


rattling in the troubled air, and even 
the most obscured woods were pe- 
netrated with some flashes, the fore- 
runners of the dreadful storm which 
the next year was more apparent.” 


Her husband was now tw enty- | 
three years old, this being about the | 


time of the Irish massacre ; when, 
“finding humours begin to be very 
stirring, “he applied himself to under- | 
stand the things then in dispute, and 
read all the papers that came forth | 
between the king and parliament, | 
besides many other private treatises, 
both concerning the present and 
foregoing times. Hereby,” adds his 
wife, “ he became abundantly in- 
formed in his understanding, and con- 
vinced in conscience, of the righte- 
ousness of the parliament’s cause, in 
point of civil right;” but, although 
he was thus ** satisfied of the endea- 
vours to subvert the true protestant 
religion, yet he did not think that so 





* This gentleman was the younger 
brother of her husband ; and afterw ards 
was married to Mrs. Hutchinson's young- 
est sister, Barbara Apsley, of whom her 
mother was so fond, and who has already 
been introduced (see the B. L. M. p. 114) 
to the patronesses of this periodical work. 
He proved their steadfast friend, No 
generous heart but will presently find 
occasion to admire and love the amiable 
and endearing character of this unpre- 
suming yet excellent man ! 


| 


| 
| 
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clear a ground of the war as the 
defence of the just English liberties.” 
He appears to have rested in this 
temper for several months, ‘‘ thinking 
he had no warrantable call to do any 
thing,” though his kinsman, Mr. 
Henry Ireton (afterwards so conspi- 
cuous in command), was prompting 
him to espouse the cause ; whence he 
himself was content to pray for 
peace instead of fighting, till, during 
the summer of 1641, some nobleman 
who had just quitted the royal camp 
before Hull, ‘* coming back through 
Northamptonshire, and acquainted 
Mr. Huichinson of the sad sense he 
had” concerning the ‘ falsehood in 
the king.” 

Loyalty was the touchstone of the 
Apsleys. When speaking of her fa- 
ther, Mrs. Hutchinson says, “fidelity 
in his trust, and love and loyalty to 
his prince, were not the least of his 
virtues ;” and hence “ the large estate 
he reaped by his happy industry, he 
did, many times over, as freely resign 
again to the king’s service, till hee 
left the greatest “part of it, at his 
| death, 3 in the king’s hands.” Amongst 
the excellencies of this exemplary 
wife, therefore, her sacrifice as to 
politics must not be overlooked ; as 
it will finally be seen how tenacious 
her own family were upon this point, 
and as it raises her devotedness to 


her husband to something like he- 


roism. Indeed, there was then no- 
thing in the cause, except his own 
conviction of its justice, that could 
reasonably have encouraged him to 
support it; since even his father, Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, though he 
scorned to bias the judgment of his 
son, was upon the whole inclined to 
an accommodation with his sovereign, 

The sword being drawn, however, 
Mr. Hutchinson was prevailed with 
toact as lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 
Pierrepoint’s regiment of foot, raised 
for the defence of the county ; his 
brother George, at the same time, 
accepting the rank of major, found 
Cc2 
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himself at the head of an excellent 
company, which was composed of 
such inhabitants of Nottingham as 
offered to serve under him. Not- 
tinghamshire was about this period 
put into the association with Leices- 
tershire aud the counties next ad- 
joining. It was during these trans- 
actions that Mr. Hutchinson sent a 
troop of horse in the night, “ for 
they were not strong enough to 
march in the day,” to escort his wife 
and children to Nottingham, the 
defence of which was left entirely 
to him. “ Although his colonel 
(Pierrepoint) might seem to be in the 
same hazard—tied inseparably to an 
indefensible town—yet he was wise 
enough to content himself with the 
name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to 
act all things: the glory of which, 
they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; 
if they failed, he thought he had a 
retreat. He and his brother,” sub- 
joins Mrs. H. speaking of her busband 
and his brother, ‘‘ were so suddenly 
called to this work, that they had 
not time beforehand to consult their 
father ; but they sent to him to buy 


their armour and useful swords, | 


which he did.” 

Colonel erensia was set aside 
on the 29th of June, 1043, and the 
government of Nottingham castle 
was transferred to Colonel Hutchin- 
son. 

Not many weeks after these events 
died Sir Thomas Hutchinson, at the 
age of fifty-five; bequeathing his 
personal property,together with what- 
ever else was unsettled at the time of 
Colonel Hutchinson’s marriage, to 
his second Jady, and the children by 
ber. Whether Sir Thomas did or 
did not approve of the public part 
taken by his sons, it is acknowledged 
that his death turned out prejudicial 








* This healtiitul independence of mind 
and allowance for principle, among mem- 
bers of the same family, are truly admir- 
able, and forma striking characteristic 
of tuose memorable times. 
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to his eldest son, ‘* who had before 
been looked upon as his father’s heir, 
and reverenced as much, or rather 
more, upon his father’s score than 
his own:” but, the instant his father 
died, ‘ all his estate was seized by 
the enemy, who disturbed not Sir 
Thomas’s tenants while he lived.” 
Those who hitherto had envied him, 
perhaps in silence, “* now feared not 
to manifest it; and began to work 
secret mines, to blow him up on all 
sides.” About this time, indeed, an 
attempt was made on the king's part, 
through Sir Richard Biron, to induce 
Colonel Hutchinson to better his 
fortune by deserting the parliament 
side; yet he disdained to listen to 
the proposal thus suggested to him, 
declaring that ‘ hie could not consi- 
der the. loss of his estate, in this 
cause, which his wife was as willing 
to part with as himself!” We are 
not advocating opinions but princi- 
ples: such disinterested zeal for what 
Mrs. Hutchinson was persuaded to 
be the cause.of truth, amidst all their 
adversity, yields an example not un- 
worthy of imitation in her admiring 
sex. 

Fortunately for this patriotic pair, 


their efforts were alwavs well se- 


conded by Mr. George Hutchinson. 
When at one time Major Cartw right 
was commissioned, 
Newcastle, who commanded — the 
royal forces in those parts, to per- 
suade Colonel Hutchinson to accede 
to terms, it was Mr. George Hut- 
chinson who then said, supporting 


his brother’s determination, that ‘if 


his lordship would have that poor 
castle, he must wade to it in blood!” 
Attached to each other by the most 
valued ties, it was never in the power 
of their enemies once to weaken the 


affection or disturb the unanimity of 


this family. 

It is not among the least remark- 
able traits in Mrs. Hutchinson, that, 
during two most arduous conflicts 
with the enemy, she supplied the 


by the Earl of 
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6ffice of surgeon to the wounded ; 
and, ** having some excellent balsams 
and plasters in her closet, drest all 
their wounds, whereof some were 
dangerous, being shot wounds, with 
such success, that they were cured in 
convenient time.” Compassion made 
her extend this kindness to the cava- 
liers. ‘* As she stood at her chamber 
door, seeing three of the prisoners 
sorely cut, and carried down bleed- 
ing, she desired the marshal to bring 


them to her, ant bound up and 
dressed their wounds atso;” though, 


observing * these poor humanities,” 
the governor’s soldiers were induced 
to mutter both agaitust her husband 
and her.* 

November the 20th, 1643, Colonel 
Hutchinson was invested by partia- 
ment with the government of the 
castle and town of Nottingham. His 
advancement did not terminate here. 
Notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
foes, he was, after be had rendered 
many services to his own county, 


Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 
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the display of those resources with 
which nature had so liberally endow- 
ed her. 

Finding, at length, all danger as 
to the town and castle of Notting- 
ham at an end, in consequence of 
the capitulation of Newark to the 
patriot arms, after the king had gone 
over to the Scots, Colonel Hutchin- 
son thought himself at liberty to 
attend to his senatorial duties, and 
accordingly took his departure for 
London. ‘* His attendance here 
changing his custom of life into a 
sedentary employment, he fell into a 
long and painful sickness, whieh 
many times brought him near the 

grave, and was not perfectly cured 
in four years.” Doctors could not 
define the nature of his disorder. 
“ The truth is,” observes his lady, 
‘‘ his great mind so far surmounted 
the frailty of his flesh, that it would 
never yield to the tenderness of his 
constitution, nor suffer him to feel 
those inconveniencies of martial toils, 








chosen one of its representatives, 
December i645, withont an attempt 
at competition. 

The duties Mrs. Hutchinson had 
now to fulfil were far above the cus- 
tomary claims on her sex; and yet 
she disdained not to attend to the 
minutiz of domestic life. Circum- 
stasices called forth her utmost ex- 
ertions. The situation wherein it 
became necessary for her hasband to 
act, however, gave ample scope for 





* Mrs. Hutchinson’s mother had as- 
sisted Sir Walter Raleigh, when a pri- 
soner in the Tower, in his chemical expe- 
riments, thereby acquiring some know- 
ledge of medicine ; aud, as she resided 
with her daughter at Owthorpe, where 
she died in 1659, tweaty years after her 
marriage, itis probable that she was as- 
sociated with her in these affecting scenes, 
The reader has already been made ac 
guainted (see B. L. M. page 115) with 
the superior kind of attention paid by 


the mother of our heroine to her father, | 


and the happy effects produced by it, 
after he was given up by the ordimary 
skill of medical men, 


which often cast down his captains, 
men of more able bodies, while the 
business was in hand; but, when 
that was finished, he found, what he 
had not leisure to consider before, 
that his body’s strength was far un- 
equal to the vigour of his soul.— 
After the surrender of Newark,” she 
adds, «* Nottingham town and castle 
was continued a garrison for some 
time; and between this and his 
greater employment the governor 
| (Colonel Hutchinson) now divided 
himself.” 

The garrison at Nottingham was 
soon reduced so as to enable its go- ° 
vernor to remove his family to Ow- 
thorpe, although he found his house 
imuch damaged, and his resources 
did not admit of his repairing it. 

Michaelmas, 1648, he resumed his 
parliamentary duties, his family then 
accompanying him from Owthorpe. 
The trial of the king was now 
resolved on. January, 1649, the 
court accordingly sat, Bradshaw be- 
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ine chosen president, and Charles 
arraigned for levying war against the 
parhament and people of England ; 
for betraying the trust reposed in 
him, and being an implacable enemy 
to the commonwealth. Ht would 
seem that Colonel Hutchinson was 
noimmated one of the commissioners 
for trying the king, “ very much 
against his own will; but, looking 


upon himself as called hereunto, he | 


durst not refuse it, althougch he was 
wot ignorant of the danger he ran, 
as the condition of things then were.” 


Immediately on the decapitation of | 


the kmg it was determined to change 
the form of government, by choos- 
mg an annual council of state; and, 


im the two councils first chosen, the | 


colonel was nominated. 

From the period of the formation 
of the third council of state, Colonel 
Hutchinson spent most of his time 
at his country-seat, where he oecu- 


pied his leisure with the administra | 


tion of the laws, reforming abuses, 
and rebuilding his house. Relieved 
from the urgent calls of public life, 
he made the superintendance of his | 


children his first object. While “he | 


spared not any cost for the educa- 
tion both of his sons and daughters, 
in languages, sciences, music, “danc- 
ing, and all other qualities befitting 
their father’s house,” he was “ him- 
self a tutor to them all.” Aspiring | 


confined himself to his own ;” bat 
who ‘ pleased himself in these im- 
nocent recreations, during Oliver’s 
mutable reign.” 

Upon the restoration of Charles 
the Second to the throne, Colonel 
Hutchinson, who had been returned 
to the parliament which met April 
the 25th, 1660, was, among others, 
first suspended from sitting in the 
house, for the part he had taken in 
the condemnation of the late king 
and at length consigned to ~s 
Castle, in Kent. All the manage- 
ment and exertion of Mrs. Hutehin- 
son, enforced by the influence of her 
brother, Sir Allen Apsley, who in the 
worst times remained attached to 
' the cause of the king, though they 
| saved her husband from being joined 
| with the regicides in death, could not 
| prevent his incarceration for life. 
| October the 11th, 1003, a party of 
| soldiers were commissioned to ¢ appre- 
hend bim, and conveyed him from 
| Owthorpe to Newark. Here he was 
‘detained for some time, but, being 
| permitted to revisit Owthorpe, he 
did not arrive in London till Novem- 
ber the 3d; and the next day he was 
committed to the Tower, his wife 
accompanying him to town. Iustead 
of seeking to avert his impending 
' fate, he “ charged his wife that she 
| should not make applications to any 
person whatsoever, and made it his 





to model their lives, while he accom- | earnest request to Sir Allan Apsley 


plished their minds, he was also 
“their instructor in humility, sobri- 
ety, godliness, and virtue ; which he 
rather strove to make them exercise 
with love and delight, than by con- 
straint.” ‘Though “ other things 
were his pleasure, this only he made 
his business—to attend to the educa- 
tion of his children, and the govern- 
ment of his own house and town.” 
Sensibility will admire this picture of 
domesticity. Such was the otium 
cum dignitate of the patriot who 
* could not act in any ofhce under 
the protector’s power, and therefure 


to let him stand and fall to his own 
innocency, and to undertake nothing 
for him, w ‘hich, if he did, he told him 
he w ould disown.” 

He continued to be closely con- 
fined in the tower till the spring of 
1664, when, one day, after his wife had 
taken her leave of him for the night, 
lie was informed that ‘ he must, by 
the next morning tide, go down to 
Sandown Castle in Kent.” Banish- 
ment would Lave been preferable to 
the imprisonment which he now un- 
derwent. ‘* When he came to the 
castle, he found it a damentable old 
































ruined place, almost a mile distant 
from the town, 
repair, no kind of accommodation 
either for lodging or diet, or any 
conveniency of life ;” whence, besides 
the charge of hiring his bed at a 
great expence, he was compelled “ to 
get his chamber glazed, which was a 
thoroughfare room, that had _ five 
doors in it, and one of them opened 
upon a platform that had nothing 
but the bleak air of the sea, which 
every tide washed the foot of the 
castle walls; which air made the 
chamber so unwholesome and damp, 
that, even in the summer time, the 
colonel’s hat-case and trunks, and 
every thing of leather, would be 
every day covered over with mould; 
and, though the walls were four yards 
thick, yet it rained in through cracks 
in them, so that one might sweep a 
peck of saltpetre off them every day. 
Notwithstanding all this,” subjoins 
Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘ the colonel was 
very cheerful, and made the best 
shifts he could with things as he found 
them; when the lieutenant’s wife, 
seeing his stomach could not well 
bear his food, offered to board him; 
and so he and his man dieted with 
her for twenty shillings a week, he 

finding wine and linnen.” Mrs, Hut- 
chinson now took lodgings at Deal, 
accompanied by her son and daugh- 


ter, since she was refused the per- | 


mission to share her husband's lot; 
and hence they walked every day to 
him, about four miles distance; and 
back at night, “ with horrible toil.” 

Sensibility, and not indifference, was 
the true secret of the 
Mrs. Hutchinson. She declares that 
she ‘‘ bore all her own toils jovfully, 
for the love of him;” yet, as she 
“could not but be very sad at the 
sight of his undeserved sufferings, he 
Ww ald sweetly and kindly chide he 
for it, and tell her that if she were 
but chearful he should think this 
suffering the happiest thing that ever 
belel him, 


the rooms all out of 


heroism of 








Mrs. Eucy Hutchinson. 1! 


Adversity is the test of affection, 
Of this interesting truth the history 
of Colonel Hutchinson’s sad confine- 
ment must satisfy the most sceptical 
head. Perhaps at no period of his 
happier life did he experience such 
gratification as during some of those 
prison scenes which Mrs, Hutchinson 
has here sketched. “‘ One day, when 
she was weeping, after he had said 
many things to comfort her, he gave 
her reasons why she should hope and 
be assured that the cause would re- 
vive, because the interest of God 
was so much involved in it that he 
was entitled to it. She told him she 
did not doubt the cause would re- 
vive; but, said she, notwithstanding 
all your resolution, I know this will 
conquer the weakness of your con- 
stitution, and you will die in prison. 
He replied, I think I shall not; but 
if do, my blood will be so ianocent 
as that I shall advance the cause 
more by my death, hastening the 
vengeance of God upon my unjust 
enemies, than I could do by all the 
actions of my life.’ Amidst all his 
vriefs, therefore, it was in this man- 
ner that Colonel Hutchinson must 
have been more than consoled by the 
endearments which arose out of his 
situation. 

Mrs. Hutchinson had taken ahouse 
in the place, seeing she could not be 
permitied to live in the castle; and, 
as the year was drawing to its ‘close, 
she deemed it expedient to hasten 
the removal of her children from 
Owthorpe, since she had furnished 
her new residence for receiving them. 
Pursuant to this end she prepared to 
take leave of her husband, in order 
to fetch her children and the neces- 
sary supplies of things: but, “ when 
the time of her departure came, she 
left him with a very sad and ill-pre- 
saging heart, dreading that, while he 
lay so ready on the sea coast, he 
might some time or other be shipped 
away to some barbarous place,” dur- 
ing her absence, and aot * that which 
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after ensued.” Though her husband 
tried to cheer her, yet, the very 
morning she was quitting him, he said 
—‘* Now I myself begin to be loth to 
part with thee!” Whatever he might 
intend by these words, however, his 
conduct did not betray the least pre- 
sentiment of calamity. When Mrs. 
Hutchinson went away, he appeared | 
well and cheerful ; and, so confident | 
was he of revisiting his seat at Ow- 


thorpe, that he gave her directions | 


on paper for planting trees there, 


“‘ You give me these orders,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hutchivson, “ as if you | 
were to see that place again.”—“ If 


Ido not,” replied her husband, ‘ I 
ee God I can cheerfully forego 

; but L will not distrust that God 
wil bring me back again, and there. 
fore I will take care to keep it while 
} have it.” 

Owing to the kind intercession of 
Sir Allen: Apsiley,the colonel had about 
this time obtained the privilege of 
walking out, on condition of being 
attended by a keeper. It was the 
3d of September, 1664, that, re- 
turning from his walk by the sea- 

side, he found himself aguish, with 
a kind of shivering and pain in his 
bones; the third day another fit 
came on, which left him in a feverish 
state, and confined him to his bed, 
Sickness did not surprise his soul, 
however it afllicted his body, tor di- 
vinity had always been familiar to 
his mind, and, having just read some 
annotations on the Epistle to the 
Romans, he aflirmed that he had 
** discovered much more of the mys- 
tery of truth in that Epistle; and,” 
added he, “ when my wife returns | 
will make her set it down: I wil! no 
more observe their cross humours, 
but, when her children are near, | 
will have her in my chamber with 
me, and they shall not pluck her out 
of my arms; and then, in the winter 
nights, she shall collect several ob- 
servations I have inade on this Epistle 
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Such were the feelings of Colonel 


Hutchinson on the approach of 


death, and which rendered the re- 
collection of connubial bliss still 
dearer to his heart. Uncehbangeable 
pas Was his affection for his wife, how- 
ever, he was no longer to behold her 
in this state of existence. When it 
became quite apparent that his dis- 
solution was at hand, and those 
around him asked him where he 
would be buried, he replied that 
he would be interred in his vault 
at Owthorpe, leaving it to bis wife 
to direct the funeral as she chose, 
| Adding that she was ‘‘ above other 
women,” he recommended her by 
| message to “shew herself on this 
! occasion a good chiristian, aud above 
the pitch of ordinary women. I 
would,” said he, ‘“ have spoken to 
my wife and son; but it is not the 
will of God!” 
| ** Alas,” resumed Colonel Hut- 
chinson, “ how will she be surpris- 
| ed !" ‘hese were nearly his last 
words. Looking as he was accus- 
tomed to do “ when best pleased m 
life,” le serenely “ gave up the 
chost,” on Sunday the Lith of Sep- 
tember, 1664. 

With the narrative of her hus- 
band’s iife, Mrs. Hutchinson has ter- 
mimated her own. According to the 
inscriptions ouhis monument, he left 
behind him four sons—Thomas, Ed- 
ward, Lucius, and John; as also four 
daughterss-Barbara, Lucy, Marga- 
ret, and Adeliza. Of his relict, who 
is the subject of this sketch, we know 
remne. wre respecting her history 
than that she obeyed the comm and 
of her husband, which enjoined her 
“not to grieve at the common rate 
of desolate women,” and that she 
consecrated her pen to the perpetu- 
ation of his worth. 

Influenced by that religion which 
prescribes the duty of submission as 
the part of wives, we find that Mrs. 
Hutchinson not only felt itincumbent 
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since I came into prison,” : 


on her to acknowledge the authority 
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ef her husband, but to respect his 
character. ‘They were of one mind 
as well as one flesh. Nothing tike 
disconnection has appeared. This 
is demonstrated in Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
most perfect acquaintance with her 
husband’s plans, which best evinces 
how constantly he advised with her, 
and how deserving she was of the 
confidence he reposed in her. Con- 
sociation in matrimony is indispensi- 
ble to happiness. 

There was about Mrs. Hutchinson 
a purity of principle and loftiness of 
thinking, which some persons still 
erroneously judge to be incompatible 
with the softer traits that become 
her sex. Daring to think for herself, 
she soared far “ above the pitch of 
ordinary women,” and proved the | 
help-mate of the individual to whom 
she had been united. This excel- 
lence was her highest praise, and 
presents an unanswerable argument 
against those who contend for the 
advantages of ignorance i the fairer 
sex. 

Discretion was her master-virtue. 
Though assailed by the artifices and 
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insinuations of her husband's foes, 
she was neither circumvented by 
their wiles, nor intimidated by their 
threats. Consistent to the last, she 
refused to reveal what she actuall 
knew; too proud to divulge that 
which many women would have been 
ambitious to communicate. 

She surpassed her husband, with- 
out once arrogating the least superi- 
ority over him, Enigmatical as this 
assertion may seem, it is amply borne 
out by the details which are given b 
Mrs. Hutchinson. While she would 
dithdently deem herself but as his 
shade, she at least reflects the bright- 
ness of his example, and equals what 
she exhibits to our admiring view. 

Animated by her affection for him, 
Mrs. Hutchinson has not disgraeed 
her husband by raising * a poor mo- 
nument” to his memory. She has 
illustrated his character, vindicated 
his conduct, and asserted his fame. 
Every page of her history is alike 
honourable to her mind and heast, 
and weli entitles her to no-common 
rank among the more Eminent Wo» 
men of Great Britain, 
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Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thonght.—Tuomson. 
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THREE SONNETS 
Of the Vision of AMB5TION and Hope. 


METHOUGHT I stood beneath the 
hill of Fame, 
Casting a wistful eye towards its 
height, 
Where Glory, in her temple, built of 
light, 
Sounded beyond the skies each poet's 
name 
‘That had attained the summit of the hill.— 
“ Oh, worthy meed—the only meed of 
worth !” 
I cried, and raised my- panting soul 
frem earth.— 


Bris. Lapy’s Mac. No.3. 





While such wild wanderings my fancy fill, 
Methonght a spirit (fitting well my 
dream, 
With dazzling eyes, of many a varied 
gleam, 
And eager form, from motion never 
still, 
In heavenly lustre clad) stood at my 
side : 
“ Tam AmpiTion, to this hill the guide!” 
He said—** Attempt, success is not des 
nied !” 


I followed eagerly: the first ascent , 
Was smooth and gentle, fitting well my 
strength ; 
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But; a8 we went, the steep increased ; | But must she fall that seemed not doom’d 
at length to die? 
Of my young rashness I began repent.— Methinks she should have had more 
I saw AMBITION far before my way power to good 
Bounding along, while I, compelled to Than thou to ill, and thus thy arm 
stay, withstood! 
With panting breast, and vigour almost 
spent! Sudden and unexpected was the blow ; 
I called for aid—Ambition could not Thou fear’d to strike at that which 
hear.— seem’d to have 
When I behelda goddess standing near, | Immortal life; or paus'd to lay her low, 
Who all around a flickering radiance | That would impart such beauties to the 
sent. grave 
She touched me with a wand—cried, As made it envied, and no loathsome 
“¢ Banish fear !” | cave! 


The lustre of her eye, so blne and clear 


° _ - ' , , bd ° ’ > ster 
Like a fresh moon-beam, and her stirring | O heavenly maid! where’er thy spirit 
{ 


voice flies, — 
Lifted my soul, and made my heart re-| Angels themselves thy steps shall jmi- 
joice ! tate ; 


Pattern of excellence beyond the shies! 
While Nature here shall mourn thy 





¥ knelt me low, in reverential fear : 





Again she touched me—from my shoul- | early date, 
ders spring Losing her fairest model in thy fate! 
On either side a rustling well-plumed | FIDELIQ. 
wing ; 
And my dull body seemed as of the air | —_— 
{n which I floated—“ Take thou also this, | <— 
“This branch of bay,” (smiling like | TO ANNA, 
day, she said) oles —" y 
“ And, when thou find’st thy strength | eR hr Sg ae Ret 
grow dead, EXTEMPORE Lines, which cost the Author 
Give to its sacred leaf a hallowed kiss, TWO DAY’s trouble. 
It will revive thy powers, and give thee 
new: Anp do you, Anna, shrink to feel 
The meed thou seek’st is worthy well the | The sharpness of that little steel ? 
pain ; Can that inflict so keen a pain, 
Hope will aid all who noble ends pur- } That you from tears can scarce refrain ? 
sue; 
Those who seek less will fiud their efforts | “Ah! yes: and see upon thy finger 
ilies A drop of thy heart’s current linger ; 
O’ertake AmBITION—prove it is thy As if it fain must weep to see 
due!” ~ | The pain the wound had given thee! 
Grateful I took the branch—away I flew. | Pook! how it stands and shines, swect 
London, Feb. 1815. POETASTER. girl, : 
Like a gay ruby chased in pearl.— 


Thy anguish now how quickly past : 
TWENTY LINES Such little pains do never last. 


To the Memory of one that inspired Twenty | But you, who wept to feel that smart, 
‘Thousand, Miss M. L. P—rt-—-R, of ; Can deeply wound a lover’s heart ; 
Breiol. Nor measure anguish that he knows 
Is she then gone?—Tell me, what art | Even by trifles such as those! 
thou, Death? 
‘Where is thy warrant; whence thy 
» ruthless power, 
That thus deprives the living of their 
breath, 
And in the compass of one little hour | [ cannot blame those eyes, the while 
Has cropt and blasted this still fairest | That “smile, and murder while they 
flower? smile :” 
You cannot stay the darts that kill, 
But you can pity—if you will. 
FREDERICK; 


Yet he his anguish must endure 

For ever, if you give no cure: 

Your wound is slight, his deep and sore : 
His anguish endless, your’s no more ! 


_ Could not the reeking fields of war supply 
Carnage enough to glut thy thirst of 
blood; 
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LINES 


Supposed to be sung by a Mother to a Sick 
Child. 
CHILD of my love, may the sun of to- 
morrow 
Disperse from thy brow the dew-drop of 
Sorrow ; 
Recline on my bosom, and tranquilly 
there 
Be lulled to soft sleep, by thy fond mo- 
ther’s care! 
Thy father’s kind blessing awaits thee 
each hour, 
Which, healing thy sickness, assuages 
his grief, 
In prayer he solicits each heavenly pow'r 
To pour in thy bosom the balm of relief. 


Thy mother with kisses shall wash off thy 
tears, 

Then smile,—tor thy safety will banish 
her fears ; 

Thy mother with carols shall hush thee 
to sleep, 

If quiet thou art—only she wakes to weep. 
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Thy sisters with kindness shall vie with 
each other, 
In childish attention, thy notice to gain; 
Thus all shall, united, console their sad 
mother, 
Shall lighten fer burden, and soften 
thy pain! 


As the clouds of the night are dispersed 
by the day, 
And nature refreshed hy the sun’s cheer- 
ing ray, 
So no longer thy sickness shall banish my 
rest, 
For hope shall illumine the clouds of my 
breast. 
Then, child of my lovey of my tenderest 
care, 
The angel of innocence hang o’er thy 
head, 
Thy parents and sisters all join in the 
prayer, 
To wake thee to health, from the pain 
of thy bed, 
A. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—_ 


Tne ReEctusE oF Norway, by Miss 
Anna Maria Porter, in four volumes.’ 
WeE think that we shall rather gra- 

tify than disappoint our readers 
by selecting the Recluse of Norway 
as the subject of the present article, 
although it has now been for some 
montlis before the public, and many 
persons have probably had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it. It is not to 
be expected, in a criticism of this 
kind, that we should be able even to 
give a sketch of the fable of the 
production, much less to enter into 
the details of its management: in 
the small space to which we are con- 
tined, such an attempt would be do- 
ing manifest injustice to the author 
of the work reviewed, and could 
afford little pleasure to any indivi- 
duals. It is much better, therefore, 
for the writer, for our readers, and 
for ourselves, that we should choose 
a work already known, upon which 
a judgment has been formed ; and, 
without flattering ourselves that we 





possess much more acuteness or taste 
than is enjoyed by the general mass 
of our species, we still think it will 
be amusing and advantageous to 
compare our notions and opinions 
with those of our readers. We all 
know how agreeable it is, after hav- 
ing gone through an entertaining 
book, to compare notes upon it with 
a friend; and it not unfrequently 
happens that many beauties or defects 
that may have struck the one may 
have escaped the other, andthey may 
be of mutuai assistance in forming a 
correct estimate. In such a light we 
wish our review to be considered. 
Respecting the authoress herself 
we need here say nothing—her own 
works are her best eulogium. It is 
little to say, that the Miss Porters, 
in their own peculiar department of 
literature, are indisputably two of the 
best writers of the present day; and 
it is but to repeat the sentiment of 
allto say that they have not many ri- 
vals in merit among their predecessors, 
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There are those who either have, 
or profess to have, a great contempt 
for compositions of this kind. “Ov” 
say they, ‘a mnuvel/—what’s a no- 
vel?’ If they condescended to give 
themselves an answer, they would 
find that a good novel is a work that 
deserves much more judicious admi- 
ration than they have the power to 
bestow. Yet these fastidious persons 
will read with great avidity the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Walter Scott, which 
jn truth are little more than novels, 
excepting that they have the advan- 
tage ot being told in verse; but it 
would not be difficult to shew that, 
in point of invention and conduct of 
a fable, Mrs. Radcliffe is very supe- 
rior to that gentleman, who, instead 
of-deriving his plot from his own 
imagination, generally resorts to old 
ballads and records, the songs of 
minstrels, and the fabrications of 
monks. We,do not mean to say 
that they‘are not the better on this 
account, but at least the merit of 
invention is taken away.—A good 
novel, in our view, is aproduction of 
first-rate talent, .demanding some of 
the higher requisites of the epic or 
tragic poet, It has grown into dis- 
repute on, account of the many un- 
successful and unworthy adventurers 
in this department; but how many 
worksof this species might be named 
that deserve the noblest rank among 
the efforts of. genius. 

Perhaps. there are no productions 
in this class of literature that com- 
bine more the great end of all writ- 
ing ‘with amusement than those of 
the Miss Porters; for the story is 
made to bear so naturally upon the 
events of history, as either to convey 
thuch useful knowledge, or to lead 
the. mind, in erder fully to .wnder- 
stand the story, into a pursuit than 
whieh there is none of greater im- 
portance and utility. Such was the 
gase with the Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
the Scottish Chiefs, Don Sebastian, 
and lastly with the Recluse of Nor- 
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way, now under consideration. Sack 
works reqtire, on the part of the. 
writer, not merely a knowledge of 
facts, the most vulgar part of his- 
tory, its substance or body, but they 
demand likewise an acquaintance 
with the soul of history, with the 
bearings and relations of those facts 
upon various countries and contend- 
ing political interest. It is not a 
knowledge of history to say merely 
that in such a year Spain and France 
declared war; but an enlightened 
reader should know, and be able to 
state, what were the ostensible and 
what the real grounds of hostilities ; 
what the one was to gain, and the 
other tu lose; and how surrounding 
nations would be affected and influ- 
enced. Discussions like these, which, 
as we have observed, are the soul of 
history, are what render Hume so 
conspicuously excellent: he is often 
much more authentic in his conclu- 
sions than-m his facts, for his state- 
ments are not unfrequently governed 
by the streng bias of party-feeling. 
From the situation of one of the 
prineipal characters in the Recluse 
of Norway, this novel refers much 
to the events of Europe at a time 
when four of the most distinguished 
potentates that ever held the sceptre 
swayed its destinies—Anne of Eng- 
land, Louis XIV. of France, Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great 
of Russia. Of course our readers are 
acquainted with the magnificent pro- 
jects about that eventful period, un- 
dertaken particularly with regard to 
Spain and the succession of the Bour- 
bons; but Miss A. M. Porter has en- 
tered, with considerable minuteness, 
intoa portion of the history of thecon- 
tinent not so well understood—the 
contests between Denmark and Swe- 
den respecting Holstein: the views 
she takes of the situations and inte- 
rests of the several parties, show 
that she is no common reader of the 
dry details.of events. Inher preface 
she is anxious to justify herself from 

















any supposed infringement upon his- 
torical truth, and she very ingeni- 
ously throughout combines her own 
private fable with the admitted nar- 
ratives of political occurrences. 
There is an adage, “ Shew me 
your company, and I will tell you 
who you are:” in reading a work, 
particularly of this kind, we may 
paraphrase it, ‘‘ Shew me yout quo- 
tations, and I will tell you the value 
of your book.” There is perhaps 
no more certain rule of forming a 
general estimate of the worth of any 
work, not upon an abstruse or sciei- 
tific subject, than by running the eye 
over the quotations that are scattered 
on its pages: if they are of a com- 
mon vulgar cast, those which may be 
picked up from the mouths of play- 
ers at our theatres, or selected from 
the trashy songs of the day, the 
reader may usually lay down the 
work, satisfied that time will only be 
wasted in its perusal;—if, on the 
other hand, the selections be maile 
from works of merit not acknow- 
ledged by the worthless applause of 
a crowd of undiscriminating readers, 
but by the sanction of those whose 
applause is able to give immortality, 
or from scarce but valuable books, 


not generally known, which evince 


the industry and learning of the au- 
thor of the production in which the 
quotations are introduced, whether 
it be a novel, an essay, a review, a 
piece of biography or criticism, the 
reader may be tolerably well satisfied 
that he may derive improvement 
from the perusal. We do not pre- 
tend that this is an infallible test ; 

but it is one which, nine times out of 
ten, will be found faithful. We 
were led to this remark by the ex- 
tracts from other works made by the 
authoress of the Recluse of Norway, 
which in. general are so apt and well- 
chosen, in the sense we have ex- 
plained, as to form a very desirable 
ornament. If there be any fault, it 
és that they are too often taken from 
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Shakespeare ; but to him we can not 
only forgive, but join in worship 
even idolatrous, and the common. 
place quotations derived from: his 


| popular works are put into the mouth 


of an individual with whom any 
others would have been out of qha- 
racter. 

It must be allowed that the moral, 
in every point of view, is unexcepy 
tionable. ‘The here is not a young 
man of those shiving and attractive 
qualities that make him like a niov> 
ing light, wherever he gees carrying 
with him brilliancy and cheerfulness, 
Many readers would be disappeinted 
in this particular, until they had ap- 
proached the middle of the second 
volume, espesially when the compas 
nion of the youth of Theedore (for 
that is the name of the principal -pes- 
sonage) is a being exactly of the de» 
scription we have given, the life of 
all companies but his own; to whem 
vice seemed as natural as vivacity, 
good humour, and talent; exactly a 
character of that damgerous and se- 
ductive cast against which Dr. Jebn- 
son inveighs “in one of the ea 
numbers of the Rambler. Hisshort 
life, however, after quitting his pa- 
ternal roof, is one scene of depravity 
and misery: his only virtue -was his 
repentance and resignation, and his 
only virtuous hour ‘was the period of 
his death. Theedore, too, has fo 
submit to troubles, -anxieties, and 
disappointmeuts ; ‘but he bears them 
with a manly firmness that almost 
makes us envy him his sorrow, to try 
if we could not bear the Joad ‘as che 
sustained it: to him we may apply 
that fine description of perfect man- 
hood in Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia 

—‘“‘a piercing wit, quite void of 
ostentation ; high-erected thoughts 
seated in-a heart of courtesy; an 
eloquence as sweet in the uttermg:as 
slow to come to the uttering ; a ‘be- 
haviour so noble as to:give amayesty 
to adversity ;”—‘! a noble heart (as 
the same author says elsewhere) 
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which, hike the sun, shewed his great. 
est countenance in his lowest estate.” 
One chief beauty in Miss Porter’s 
delineation of the character of The- 
odore is, that he is not, as is usual 
in novels, ostentatiously brought for- 
ward: the authoress, in introducing 
him, does not ring out a long pane- 
gytic in praise of his person and 
mind, but he slowly and insensibly 
creeps into the heart, and takes full 
possession of it, and of all the love 
and admiration it contains. 

We confess that when first we 
became acquainted with Count Lau- 


venheilm, a very prominent person- | 
age throughout the work, we feared 


lest Miss Porter should be led un- 
consciously into an imitation of the 
political peer in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Patronage; but we found afterwards 
few points of resemblance, excepting 
in the situation of the twoindividuals. 
The other male characters are not 
numerous; but that of Gusten de 
Roye seems to us defective in this 
particular (though, perhaps, our opi- 
sion will not meet with the general 
concurrence of our readers), that he 
is represented as too volatile to have 
much ‘heart, and yet is placed in si- 
tuations where, from mere affection 
to Theodore (of whom he knew little 
or vothivg but what he had seen 
during a fortnight’s acquaintance at 
Count Lauvenheilm’s), he performs | 
actions of most meritorious service 
and disinterested regard. We know 
that it is a common prejudice, but a 
‘very dangerous one, that the most 
volatile young men have often the 
mest kind and benevolent hearts ; 
but it is an inconsistency, originating 
in those w ho ‘ think no ill where no 
ili seems,” and, from their own ge- 
nerosity, attribute good actions to 
the best motives, when the doer has 
only “ stumbled on a virtue una- 
-wares,” 

We are scarcely introduced to the 
heroine-until the second volume, who 
is thus described :—“ In one feature 
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he (Theodore) thought the pre-emi- 
nence of Ellesif (over her sister Ana- 
stasia) indisputable—the eyes. In 
this, however, he was mistaken : in 
shape and brightness each were 
equally admirable, but sensibility 
added intellectual charms to those 
of Ellesif. Though her hair was 
black her eyes were blue (not the 
light azure of sunny day, but the 
deep blue of starry night), and the 
shade of their long lashes, without 
diminishing that expression of sweet- 
ness and candour peculiar to the 
light eve, frequently gave to them 
the force and splendour of black. 
Her complexion had the transparency 
of water-lilies ; and, if the colour on 
her cheek were rather delicate than 
brilliant, whenever she moved, spoke, 
or even thought, with strong emo- 


tion, it heightened to the liveliest 
earnation. The rest of her features 


were not so critically beautiful as her 
sisters, but they were in harmony 
with the youthful character of her 
countenance, and it was impossible 
to see her figure without being~im- 
mediately interested by its singular 
air of timidity and animation, To 
her father’s (Count Lauvenheilm’s) 
grace and softness Ellesif added a 
glow of character and a sincerity 
that just touched the verge of im- 
prudence; yet both these qualities 
were less visible in her appearance 
than in her conduct. Her manner 
was timid when her countenance was 
most animated; that enthusiasm of 
feeling which usually renders others 
bolder made her more apprehensive, 
When she spoke of what deeply in- 
terested or strongly moved her, 
though her cheek and eyes kindled 
as she spoke, her breath shortened, 
and her voice faltered.” 

The interest excited by a heroine 
thus described is well preserved 
throughout, as well as the character 
itself, “with all its delicate touches. 
A man, with his coarser feelings and 
ruder perceptions, may be able ta 
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pourtray the character of a hero; 
but it is only for a female, with all 
the acute feelings and nice observa- 
tion of her sex, to describe a heroine 
like Ellesif : as if a woman only had 
the power to enter the magic circle 
that surrounds the female heart, and 
closely to examine into and detail its | 
minute, tender, and sometimes, ec- | 
centric movements. 

** Love, that is the history of wo- 
man, is but an episode in the life of 
man,” is a passage quoted and illus- 
trated by the authovess: she seems a 
perfect mistress in the science, aud 
shows a skill that cau only be ac- | 
counted for by a belief in the truth | 
of the sentence just cited. Men, 
independently of the different form- 
ation of their minds, have a thousand 
busy avocations that interfere we 
the study of this sacred mystery; 1 
perhaps may be almost an < tg ! 
ment with them: but in women, like 
a passion for poetry or music, it seems | 
born with them, and grows with | 
their growth and strengthens with | 
strength. The subsequent passage 
shows the authoress to be a proficient | 
in the refinements of love, and to be | 
able té take nice distinctions in it, | 
with a heart like a skilful painter's 
eye that sees shades of tint where | 
but one mass of colour appears to 
the coarser senses of common ob- | 
servers. 

“Pray, have you ever felt the | 
passion of passions, the passion of | 
love?’ (said Madame Sauveur, the ! 
governess of the daughters of Count 
Lauvenheilm, to Theodore, in the 
presence of the object of his affec- 
tions.) 

<< T never have, and 1 hope I never 
shall:” answered Theodore, with a 
smile, recovering his presence of 
mind. 

“© What! do you hope never to be 
inlove? Mon Dieu! what asavage!” 

* I did not say that,” replied 
Theodore, seeing Ellesif turn as pale 
as death; “ I said, I hoped never to 
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feel the passion of love: the senti- 
ment 1 think a very different thing.” 

“ And, pray, what difference can 
you find between the passion and the 
sentiment!” asked Mad. Sauveur. 

“1 think,” replied Theodore, he- 
sitaling, ‘‘ the passion inmpels to great 
efforts; the sentiment enables us to 
make great sacrifices.” 

** That is not clear; explain, ex- 


| plain!” cried Du Roye, looking up 


troin his caricatures. 
“Is it not evident,” asked Theo- 
dore, “ that a passion always seeks 


| its own gratification constantly, lets 


no obstacle stay its pursuit of one 
object?) The sentiment, on the con- 


‘trary, has only the happimess of its 
| object for its aim ; therefore submits 


to every restraint, bears every priva- 
tion, struggles against all its desires, 


_ consents even to appear cold, caprici- 


ous, almost unworthy in theeyes 6f 
the person beloved, for the sake of 
preserving her from sorrow and trom 
censure !” 

In general, we do not think that 
Miss Porter excels in conversations 
of spirited repartee, which was Miss 
Burney’s peculiar forte: we speak of 
her as Miss Burney, and as the writer 


especially of Cecilia and Evelina. 


Miss Porter’s talent lies, we think, 


‘in explaining and describing the 


workings of the heart, more parti- 


| cularly under the influence of love, 


Count Lauvenheilm is undoubtedly a 
fine character, but, when his plot is 
discovered, he seems to be deficient 
in manliness and dignity, at least in 
what he utters, and the estimate of 
him is rather formed from his actions 
than from his words. The portrait 
of the old Condé de Roncevalles, 
the grandfather of Theodore, is 
striking and generally acewrate, ‘as 
well indeed as the acquaintatce dis- 
played with the manners and habits 
of the natives of Spain. 

We caunot say that the interest 
does not, in some places, a little flag, 
particularly at the end of the third 
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and beginning of the fourth volume, 
but it quickly revives: the principal 
reason is, because the hero or heroine 
are not often mentioned, and, when 
once we become interested for these 
two. persons, the heart will not will- 
ingly refinquish their company. If 
we were asked whether there are 
faults in the management of the 
story, we should answer in the af- 


‘< ~S firmative; and one of the principal 


defects, in our judgment, is the death 
of Anastasia, sister to Ellesif, who, 
after a dance, is destroyed by eating 
anice. We see no reason why she 
should not have remained alive until 
the termination of the novel, to par- 
take of the genera! happiness; or, if 
it were necessary that she should die, 
surely it would have been easy to 
have contrived it in a4 manner more 
suited to the dignity and beauty of 
the character. We cannot say that 
we can give unqualified admiration 
to Count Lauvenheilm, nor do we 





like that our feelings should be so 
powerfully excited for a traitor to his 
country. 

The style is usually extremely 
good, and we might select some very 
beautiful detached sentences, but our 
limits will not permit us to indulge 
ourselves: now and then an awk- 
wardness or an inelegance occurs, but 
they are not worth enumerating. 
The names are very dificult of pro- 
nunciation: from the scene of the 
work it was natural that they often 
should be so, but sometimes they are 
unnecessarily harsh—as, for instance, 
Heiureich, which might have been 
trauslated Henry, with a great im- 
provement to the harmony. Gulden- 
lieu, Dofrestom, and Lauvenheilm, 
might have been moderated, without 
injury to their sonorousness. Even 
the name-of the heroine, Ellesif, was 
at first disagreeable; but a writer 
like Miss Porter soon overcomes 
little prejudices of that kind, 
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«* His Highness the Governor orderefl me to call up whatever persoas I would 
choose to name, and in whatever numbers, among all the dead, from the begine 


ning of the world to the present time.” 
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WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFY., 


a 


Of our old plays the humour, leve, and 
passion, 
Like doublet, hose, and cloke, are out of 
fashion : ' 
That which the world call’d wit in Shake- 
Speéare’s age, i 
Is laughed at as unworthy of our stage, 
é James Shirley's Prologues. 
WE are not without fear that some 
Of our readers. may think the 
subject now selected for this depart- 
ment of our miscellany ill-ehosen, if 
not altogether improper, considering 
the class to which itis peculiarly ad- 
dressed. We are of a ditterent opi- 
nion, and we will endeavour shortly 
to explain why, 





It is true that formerly the mere 
mention of an old play was sufficient 
to alarm female sensibility ; but this 
feeling originated chiefly in preju- 
dices, ill-founded and almost heredi- 
tary. We do not pretend to deny 


that these productions do sometimes. 
contain passages that had better : 


never haye been written; but every 
person at all acquainted with the 
subject will admit, that in popular 
estimation they have been much ca- 
lumniated, partly from ignorance of 
the works themselves, and partly 
trom confonnding the dramas of one 
age and of one school with those of 
another, to which they bear scar 


the slightest resemblance. ‘The ma 
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jor it mot those ¢ persons, who argue so 
vehemently against what they. term 
old plays, refer to a period no fur- 
ther removed than the reign of 
Charles Il. when profligacy ‘of all 
kinds, in all places, divided sove- 
reignty with royalty; whereas, the 
comedies and tragedies of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and. James, to 
the title of old may properly be ap- 
plied, 
with the depraved exhibitions, after 
French models, imported with the 
restoration. 

But, allowing all that is generally 


Ww hich 


are pitrity itself, contrasted | 
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said against old; plays to be true, are | 


they not, on that very account, the 
- more fit subjects for an article hke 
the present? Their most bigotted 
enemy will not deny that they often 
contain parts of unexcelled beauty — 
te which even Shakespeare could 
have added neither dignity of thought 
nor grace of language. Why then 
should these beanties remain veiled 
to those whom one of our best poets 
calls 
The models of true dignity, 
And patterns of true grace! 


{ 


a 


Is it meant to be said that their | 


wleformities must be unavoidably ex- 
posed? Certainly not; and, 
course, i opening to our readers a 
new source of improvement and | 
pleasure, we shall be alw avs careful | 
to shun such portions of these works 
as, in the fable itself, or in its con- 
duct, may be offensive to the nicest 
discrimination : : the refreshing spr ing 
shall flow a clear wholesome current, 
separated from impurities, not be- 
longing fo its nature, with which it 
may have be en infected by accident 
or by temporary feeling. The living 
waters of the brightes st stream may 
be momentarily sullied by the falling 
of a pebble from the banks through 
which it runs. Besides, these relics 
of antiquity are almost inaccessible, 
while the works of Dryden, Rowe, 
or Otway, are in every ‘library. 
It will be our endeavour also in 
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the present, and in any subsequent 
articles of the same nature, to exhi- 
bit not only the beauties, but the 
dramatic or other defects of style or 
taste by which the work may be de- 
formed, to enable those who may 
peruse our criticisms to form a true 
and fair judgment for themselves. 
Hitherto no attempts ef this kind 
have been made, for our predecessors 
in this department of literature have 
either given merely the best speci- 
mens of the author’s works, or, by 
re-publishing the whole, with the 
acknowledged imperfections, have 
still kept the book closed to all fe- 
male eyes, and ‘ wisdom at one en- 
trance quite shut out.” 

The author of our motte may be 
considered the last of the great 
English school uninfected by French 
prejudices and customs introduced 
by Charles TI. He was the last of 
a splendid line of dramatic poets, 
which may be said to have com- 
menced perhaps as early as t!.e reign 
of Henry VIIf. in the person of 
John Heywood, who died in 1559, 
and continued down to Jaimes Shir- 
ley, who died in 1660. Iu order to 
put the whole subject in one clear 
point of view, and to bring our 
readers more acquainted with the 
real wealth of the mine yet almost 
| unexplored, we have subjoined a 
catalogue of the principal dramatic 
authors between those two periods, 
We have also supplied, as far as they 
could be at all ascertained (and, as 
such a list has not before been com- 
piled, we found it sometimes a mat- 
ter of difficulty), the dates of the 
birth and death of each author, and 
the number of his productions : the 
latter consists principally cf. those 
in which he was solely engaged, with 
the exception of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by far the greater part of 
whose works was the result of a 
happy partnership of genius, into 
which our greatest dramatic poets, 


even Shakespeare himself, did not 
Ee 
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refuse to enter, disdaining the low 
rivalry by which modern writers 
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nearly all that we have of excellence. 


in serious dramatic composition Was 


have frequently degraded themselves ; produced, if we except the Samson 


and injured their subject. 


Born. Dud. Plit 








John Heywood ..—-— = 1556 

George Gascoyne 1557 = 1578 4 
Christ. Marlowe ..13562 9 1595 i 
Lord Buckhurst . . 1536 = 1608 1 
John Marston ...—— 1616 8 
Will, Shakespeare . 1564 1616 36 
Francis Beaumont . 1585 =1645 2 54 
John Fletcher... 1576 1695 § ?”* 
Thomas Middleton *1629 26 
John Webster ...-—— *1630 6 
Thomas Randolph . 1605 1654 6 
George Chapman . 1557) 165416 
Thomas Decker ..—-—- *1655 8 
Benj. Jonson... . 1574 1657 49 
William Cartwright 1611 1643 4 
John Ford ..... "1645 11 
Thomas May ....1595 1650 5 
Philip Massinger. . 1584 1659 17 
Thomas Heywood . 1580 *1660 22 
James Shitley*... 1594 1666 39 


The dates to which an asterism is 
affixed are uncertain. In some cases 
it happens, as the rotation is fixed 
by the time of the death, that the 
productions of the author who died 
last will have the priority, as is par- 
ticularly the case with Lord Buck- 
hurst, and Marlowe, and Chapman, 
and Randolph. The list, we are 


aware, is far from complete, even of 


authors of the first class, and many 
of the seeond are omitted in order 
not tediously to extend the table : 
otherwise, more than one hundred 
names might perhaps have been in- 
cluded, scarcely deserving less ap- 

lause than those given; such as 
John Lyly, Will. Rowley, Cyril 
Tourneur, Sir John Suckling, &e. 
The writers we have furnished, put- 
ting only old Heywood and Gascoy ne 
out of the question, are deemed, by 
those acquainted with their works, 
sufficient to illustrate the assertion 
ef one of the first of our living cri- 
tics, “ that the whole period from 
the middle of Elizabeth's reign to 
the close of the reign of Charles I. 
comprises a space of little more than 
half a century, within which time 


No. of 


| 


} 


| 


Agonistes of Milton,’* 

Having made these preliminary 
remarks, which we hope have not 
fatigued our readers, we will pro- 
ceed to speak of the tragedy selected 


| for the present article, The Duchess 
‘of Malfy 


Of all the writers for the stage 


‘whose names we have inserted, there 


> 





is none of whoniso little is known as 
of John Webster: the date of his 
birth is not hinted at in Philips, 
Langbaine, Winstanley, Baker, or 
any of the theatrical biograplers, 
and the year of his death is merely 
conjecture. The only fact ascer- 
tained 1s derived from the title-pages, 
viz. that he composed in conjunction 
with Ford, Middleton, and Rowley. 
Little mention is made of him by 
any contemporary writer, excepting 
by those three individuals, whose 
applause is high, and ought highly 
to be valued. Ford, whose admira- 
ble compositions, lately re-published, 
place him in the first rank of the 
drama, says of Webster— 

Crown him a poet, whom nor Rome nor 

Greece 

Transcend ! 

Middleton addresses to him a copy 
of verses upon the Duchess of Malfy, 
in which he thus speaks of it and 
its author: 

In this thou imitat’st one good and wise, 

That — his good deeds done before he 

2C8 $ 

Ashe by w orks, thou by this work of fame 

Hast well provided for thy living name. 

To trust to other’s honourings is worth’s 
cr ime ; 

Thy monument is raised in thy life-time ; 

And 'tis most fit, for every wor thy man 

Is his own marble— 

Thy epitaph only the title be, 

Write Duchess, that will fetch a tear for 
thee! &c. 

In the dedication of this play to 
Lord Barkeley, in 1623, the author, 


* Specimens of Early English Drama- 
tic Poets, by C. Lamb. 
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in a noble consciousness of his own ; two youngest children are strangled, 
powers, declares, “Tl am confident The duke and cardinal then, endea- 
that this work is not unworth your | vour to ensnare Antonio, who, with 
honour’s perusal; it will make you live | his eldest son, escapes his pursuers. 
in your grave, and laurel spring out | Ferdinand, however, with bitter re- 
of it, when the ignorant scorners of | morse for the murder of his -sister 
the muses (that, like worms in libra- | and her infants, soon afterwards be 
ries, seem to live only to destroy jnote mad. Antonie, tired of ex- 
learning) shall wither neglected and , istence, determines to risk all that 
forgotten.” Indeed, it appears to’ remains, his life, and to visit the 
have been deservedly one of the most | cardinal at night, to frighten him 
popular plays not only of that but | into a confession of his guilt. In 
of subsequent times; for, although | the mean time Bosola, the chief agent 
now it is almost forgotten and scarce- | of the brothers, repents his crimes, 
ly to be purchased, there have been | and watches at midnight in the car- 
two editions since the first in 1623, | dinal’s apartment to make some 
from which our quotations are made, atonement by destroying him, An- 
one in 1678 and the other in 1708, | tonio enters, in pursuance of Ins de- 
at both which dates it was revived, | sign, and Bosola in the dark mistakes 
and acted with great applause at the ; him for the cardinal, and kills him, 
theatre in Lincoin’s Inn Fields.— | On the arrival of the cardinal a con- 
Webster was the writer of five other | flict arises, and the frantic Ferdi- 
pieces, as our readers will find by | nand, alarmed, rushes iv, kills his 
our catalogue, the best of which | brother, and mortally wounds Bo- 
were esteemed Victoria Corombona | sola, who, before he falls, stabs 
and Appius and Virginia. Ferdinand. ‘The conclusion of the 
The fable of the Duchess of Malfy tragedy is the re-establishment of the 
is taken principally from Bandello’s only remaining child of the duchess 
Novels, by Belleforest, No. 19. It and Antonio (which had been en- 
is interesting, and on many accounts | trusted to the care of Delio, a firm 
well suited to the stage. The scene friend of the latter,) in the titles and 
lies principally in Calabria, and the | territory of his unfortunate mother, 
outline of the story may be told in; Such is the fable of this tragedy ; 
a few sentences. The Duchess of | and we lament that our limits will 
Malfy is a widow; she has two bro- | not allow us to discuss the mode in 
thers, swelling in all the haughty which it is managed: there are about 
pride of family, one the Duke of. it many capabilities, of most of 
Calabria and the other a Cardinal.) which the author has fully availed 
The duchess falls in love with Anto- | himself. The unities of time and 
nio, the master of her household, place are disregarded, in order to 
marries him, and has three children. | concentrate in the piece more beau- 
The two brothers, having obtained | ties than could have been otherwise 
intelligence of this secret, resolve to | introduced. During the action of 
hunt them down, and procure the ba- , the play the duchess has a family of 
nishment of Antonio, his wife and fa- | three children, two of them being 
mily, from Ancona, whither they had | born between the second and third 
fled for protection. The duchess, at | acts; and the scene frequently changes 
length, falls into the hands of her | from Malfy to Rome and Ancona. 
ferocious persecutors, and, after un-| The character of the Duchess of 
dergoing unheard-of mental tortures, Malfy is very properly the most-pro- 
invented by the most refined and | 'minent in the piece: indeed, the 
aggravating ingenuity, she an@ ger English seem to have been almost 
Ee2 
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the .only dramatists that have held 
the female character in sufticient ve- 
neration, and to have thought it 
capable of filling the highest stations 
in the noblest species of poetry. 
We say it not in flattery to the wo- 
men of England, but as a just tri- 
bute to the discernment of our tragic 
writers. This remark is more par- 
ticula:ly confirmed by the usual run 
of productions upon the French 
stage. The character of the Duchess 
of Malfy is well kept up throughout; 
if it have any fault it is that she is 
made too designing, but this is chiefly 





shewn for the protection of her hus- | 


band and cliidren. 


The follow | 


beautiful description of the heroine | 


is given in the first act: 


——Her discourse is so full of rapture, 
You only will begin then to be sorry 
When she doth cud her specch, and 
wish, 
in w onder, 

She held it less vain glory to talk much, 

Than your pennance to hear her; while 
she speaks 

She throws upon aman so sweet a look 

That it were able to raise one to a gal- 
liard* 

That lay in a dead palsy, and to doat 

On that sweet countenanee—— 

Her days are practised in such noble 
virtue, 

That sure her nights (nay, more, her very 
sleeps) 

Are more in heaven than other ladies’ 
shrifts.t 

Let all sweet ladies break their flatt'ring 
glasses, 

And dress themselves in her !— 

All her particular worth grows to this 
sum, 

She stains the time past, lights the time 
to come! 


The character of Antonio, the 
hero of the tragedy, is thus drawn: 
the whole of the noble proportions 
sketched in a few masterly lines. 





They are put into the mouth of Bo- | 


sola, 


to be a spy upon him and the 
duchess. 





* A species of dance. 
¥ Catholic confessions. 


whom the duke had bribed | 
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He was an excellent courtier, and most 
faithful ; 

A souldier, that thought it as beastly 

To know his own value too little, 

As devilish to acknowledge it too much. 

His virtue and form deserv’d a better 
fortune ; 

His discourse rather delighted to judge, 
than shew itself ; 

His breast was filled with al! perfection, 

And yet it seemed a private whispering 
room, 

It made so little noise of it. 


We cannot omit a part of the 
beautiful scene in which the duchess 
avows her love to Antonio, the mas- 
ter of her household, her menial: 
is an exquisite display of simplicity, 
innocence, and artless artifice. The 
duchess gives her excuse for this 
seeming boldness at the end. She 
sends tor her steward under the pre- 
tence of ascertaining her revenues, 

Duchess. After these triumphs and this 

large expence, 
"Tis fit, like thrifty husbands, we enquire 
What's laid up for to-morrow. 


Antonis. So please your beauteous ex- 
celience — 


Duch. Beauteous! Indeed!—I thank 
you; Tlook young 


For your sake: you have ta’en my cares 
upon you. 
Ant. Vilfetch your Grace the particulars 
Of your revenue and expence. 
Duch. Oh! you are an upright trea- 
surer, but mistook ; 
For when I said I meant to make enquiry 
What’s laid up for to-morrow, I did mean 
What’s laid up yonder for me. 
Ant. Where :—Duch. In heaven. 
Iam making my wiil, as princes should, 


In perfect memory ; and I pray, sir, tell 
me, 

Were it not better to make it smiling, 
thus, 

Than in deep groans and terribie ghastly 
looks, 


As if the gifts we parted with procur’d 

That violent destruction :—<Ant, O, much 
better! 

Duch. If 1 had aliusband now this care 

were quit: 

But L intend to make you over-seer ; 

What good deed shall we first remember? 
say-— 

Ant. Begin with that good deed that 
first began the world afier. man’s Creation, 
the sacrament of marria ge—I'd have you 
provide fer a good hushand—Give him 
all—Duch, All! 






































Ant. 


Yes; vour excellent self.— Duch. 
In a winding-sheet ? 
Ant. In a couple!—Duch, St. Wini- 
fred! that were a strange will! 
"Ff were strange if there were no 
will in youto marry again. 
Duch. What do you think of marriage ? 
Ant. I tak’t as those that deny purga- 
tory ; 
Tt locally contains a heaven or hell: 
There’s no third place in’t.- 
Duch, One of your eyes is blood-shot ; 
use my ring to't ; 
They say ’tis sovereign— ‘twas my wed- 
ding- ring, 


And I did yow 


Ant, 





never to part with it— | 
( Gives him the ring.) | 
But to my second husband ! 
Ant. Youhave parted with it now. 
Duch. Yes, to help your eye-sight.t 
Ant. You have made me stark blind.— 


Duch. How? 
Ant. There is a saucy and ambitious 
devil 


Is- dancing in this circle-—Duch. Remove 
him then.—Ant. How? 
Duch. There needs small conjuration 
‘ when your finger may do it; thus—Is it 
fit? (He kneels.) 
Ant, What said you? 
Duch. Sir, this good roof of yours is 
too low built, 
I cannot stand upright in't, nor discourse, 
(stooping towards him) 
Without I raise it higher! Raise your- 


self— 
Or, if you please, my hand to help you— 
SQo—. 
Ant. Ambition, madam, is a_ great | 


man’s madness.—. 

Conceive not I’m so stupid, but Taim 

W hereto your favours tend ; but he’s a fool 

That, being cold, would thrust into the 
tire 

His hands to warm them! 

Duch. So, now the ground is broke, 

you may discover 





What a wealthy mine I make you lord of, | onik de immediately suffers the same 


— Tis the misery of us, born great; 

We're fore’d to woo because none dare 
WOO US: 

And as a tyrant doubles with his words 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 

Are fore’d to express our violent passions 

In riddles and in dreams, and leave the 
path 

Of simple virtue, which was never made 

To seem the thing it is not. 











* A superstition, that even now pre- 
vails, that blood-shot cyes are enred by 
being touched with a wedding-ring. 

t A delicate double entendre, 'To make 
him see more clearly the object at which 
sue aimed, 
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Where will the reader point out 
any of the kind superior to this 
scene? and the whole, had we room 
to transcribe it, would be found even 
more excellent than this portion: 
but we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must hasten towards a 
conclusion. When the duchess is 
taken by her enemies, and tortured 
almost beyond human endurance, 
| her savage brother asks his agent, 
| Bosola, how she bears herself in her 
imprisonment? The fellowmg is the 
answer, of a piece with the rest of 
the performance : 

She’s sad as one used toit, and she seems 

tather to welcome the end of misery 

Than shunit: a behaviour so noble 

As gives a majesty to adversity : 

You may discern the shape of ‘loveliness 

More perfect in her tears than in her 
smiles ; 

She will muse for hours together, and her 
silence, 

Methinks, expresseth more than if she 
spake. 

Afterwards, when all other expe- 
dients have failed, and with patient 
resignation she is awaiting death, a 
troop of madmen are let in to tor- 
ment her with their hideous howlings 
and frantic gesticulations, and at last 
her coffin is made the companion of 
her prison. Her conduct seems the 
prototype of Clarissa Harlowe. When 
the invention of malignant revenge 

fails, and if can supply no further 
means of driving the wretched duch- 


ess to desperation, her children are 


strangled before her maternal eye, 


ignominious death. 

The duchess of Malfy being de- 
stroyed in the fourth act, ‘the interest 
rather falls off towards the conclu- 
sion of the tragedy; and, excepting: 
the confused scene at the termina-- 
tion, where Antonio is killed by ac- 
cident, and the two brothers and 
Bosola are also slain, there is litle 
but the unlooked-for repentance of 
the latter to keep up the attention. 
We confess we do not perfectly com- 
| prehend the design of the author in 
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the character of Bosola: a hint is 
given, in the opening, that he had 
formerly been suborned to commit a 
murder by the cardinal, and had 
been sentenced to the gallies, but no 


sufficient reason is given for his vil-° 


lainy. In point of intellect he ap- 
pears superior to any other character, 
but his villainy is too much volun- 
teered. He is described as a gloomy 
moraliser, and seems at once both a 
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Jacques and an Iago, without a mo- 
tive either for his melancholy or his 
malignity. Perhaps none of the old 
plays abound with more beautiful 
sentences, particularly some of the 
similes. We give the following merely 
as a concluding specimen— 

Glories, like glow-worms, shine at dis- 

tance bright, 
But looked to near, have neither heat nor 


light. 
I. P.C. 
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Nature-breathing Art!—Tuomson,. 
i ee 


ESTALLISHMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

HE British Institution for pro- 
moting indigenous talent for the 
Fine Arts in the united kingdom has 
now been established above ten years. 
It was founded by a portion of the 
nobility and gentry of Great Britain, 
who individually subscribed for that 
purpose from ten to one hundred 
gumeas. From the receipts of the 
annual exhibition (which are, like 
those of the Royal Academy, consi- 
derable) the Institution has advanced 
the pecuniary means of promoting 
its objects, so as that, in addition to 
the purchase of its spacious gallery, 
it has been enabled to grant several 
hundred guineas annually in prizes, 
and to purchase for 1500 guineas a 
celebrated picture of Paul Vero- 
nese, named the Communion of St. 
Nicholas, which is placed in the gal- 
lery as the first of a collection of 
established works, intended as ex- 
emplars of genius for improving the 
taste of students and of the public. 
Froin a second subscription among 
its patrons, it has also added another 
noble work for this last-mentioned 
purpose by purchasing, for 3000 
guineas, Mr. West’s admired paint- 
ing of the Miracles of Christ, from 








which a large print is now engraving 
by Mr. C. Heath. Besides the 
amusement afforded to the public by 
the annual exhibition of the works 
of British artists in the Institution 
Gallery, the artists themselves derive 
considerable profit by the sale of 
those works, and industry and talent 
are thus largely supported. ‘These, 
it must be confessed, are all valuable 
acquisitions to the professors and the 
public ; but still it is to be enquired 
whether the directors of the Institu- 
tion have adopted the means best 
promotive of native art, and whether 
they have yet in any degree obtained 
their main object, the improvement 
of the taste and talent of their 
country, so that it has advanced 
nearer to the standard of merit in 
the old masters. 

1. The Royal Academy at Somer- 
set-liouse initiates the young aspirant 
for graphic attainment and fame in 
the knowledge of the human form, 
by its anatomical lectures, and by its 
affording them models from thean- 
tique and from life; but it supplies 
no paintings for the indispensible 
study of light, shade, composition, 
and colour, to complete the rising 
artist’s education, thus partially ad- 
vanced, This want, therefore, is 
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supplied by the Institution, in the 
number of excellent pictures by the 
old masters, which the governors, | 
their proprietors, deposit for several | 
months yearly in the gallery for the 
study of the aspirants. Their grow- | 


Ing powers are thus fed on the most 
nourishing aliment afforded by tnd 


great proficients m painting. With 


the means of thus maturing their | 
Knowledge is united the power of | 


realising “the two of the main ubjects | 
of human pursuit-——public applause 
and pecuniary profit. This is ef- 
fected by the ‘annual exhibition for 
the sale of native performances, 
to which every artist is invited to 
send his works, and by the reward 





which is annually bestowed for the 
best performances in the classes of 
history and landscape.—In the plan 
thus generally stated the directors 
have, we think, adopted the best 
means yet in their power of promot- 
ing native art. 

In one instance, however, they 
violated this system, gave a shock to 
public feeling, and a check to the 
rising candidates. We allude to their 
withbolding the historical prize, a 
year or two siace, from Mr. Hay- | 
don, whose picture of Macbeth 
about to murder Banquo was, not- 
withstanding a degree of extrava- 
gance, eminently and confessedly 
superior toany that had ever obtained 
the prize; and yet the directors ap- 
propriated the sum that was fairly 
won by Mr. Haydon’s animated w ork 
to the purchase of Mr. Richter’s | 
comparatively mawkish painting of | 
Christ restoring the Blind. Mr. 
Havdon bad offended an officious 
member of the Institution, and had 
animadverted on the Royal Acadeiny 
—a garden choked with weeds. But 
if these were, as was understood, 
the reasons which influenced the re- 
jection of his superior claims, the 
dignity and avowed principles of a 


professedly liberaland public-spirited 





body was sacrificed to private pique 
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and aristocratical pride; for, being 
admitted as a candidate, the only 
question for the determination of the 
directors ought to lave been—what 
Mr. Haydon’s picture was, not what 
his disputes abroad were, even al- 
lowing bim to have been culpable iu 
those disputes. 

2. Has the Institution obtained, 
in any degree, its main object—the 
advancement of the taste and talent 
of the country nearer to the stand- 
ard of merit in the old masters ?— 
We think that we can safely answer 
that it has, in a degree commensu- 
rate with the means it has possessed 
and the time it has existed. For 
what vast progress can be expected 
from ten years’ duration of an Insti- 
tution, which has not extended to it 
the helping hand of government, 
and which has received from royalty 
pothiug more than a barren smile of 
sanction; for, in the list of subscrib- 
ers annually prefixed to the Institu- 
tion catalogue, we do not observe a 
single member of the royal family, 
though the name of his majesty ts 
affixed as chief patron, together with 
that of the queen ; the prince regent’s 
also as vice-patron and president; 
while every son, daughter, grand- 
child, niece, and nephew of the king 
is in the capital-lettered list of pa- 
trons ;—thriftily obtained honours. 
Those who expect more than has 
been done by the Institution are ig- 
norant of the general history in alli 
countries of the progress of the fine 
arts, which has been always tardy. 
Centuries elapsed in Egypt, Greece, 
and modern Italy, before they as- 


| sumed any loftiness of character, 


before they charmed by their beauty 
or astonished by their grandeur. Ex- 
cept during the turmoiling reign of 
Charles I. who was a genuine ‘lover 
of genius, the arts never obtained in 
this country any very serious regard 
till the present reign, and we do not 
think it can be denied that they have 
rapidly reached, in half a century, 
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an altitude of excellence. Of this 
we have ample evidence in the works 
of Barry, Reynolds, Fuseli, West, 
&c. in painting; Banks, the elder 
Bacon, Nollekius, Chantry, Flax- 
man, &c. in sculpture; and Woollet, 
Byrne, Sharpe, Heath, &e. in engrav- 
ing. That the British Institution has 
had its full share in int roducing a more 
widely-spread_ relish for the beauties 
of art (though we think, as we said in 
our last number, that it is still but 
feeble) is partly evident from the very 
increased number of private and 
school teachers of drawing since the 
establishinent of the British Institu- 
tion, some of whom display great 
proficiency, and have gradually ar- 
rived at nearly the highest honours 
and emoluments of art yet obtained 
in this country. Though no esta- 
blishment whatever can implant ge- 
nius, yet its vivifying influence can 
expand its powers, ‘Thus the powers 
of several of our best landscape- 
painters have grown, under the che- 
rishing of the Institution, to a lively 
promise of unsurpassed excellence in 
familiar scenes. Such are Hotiland 
and Collins. It has assisted to sti- 
mulate the application and elicit the 
masterly energies of Haydon, who, 
before the above-mentioned treat- 
ment of him, had laid in his store- 
house of mind the materials with 
which his magnificent picture of the 
Judgment of Solomon proves he will 
most likely delight the imagination, 
equally, perhaps, with the great 
painters of Italy. It assisted to ac- 
eelerate the early attainments in co- 
four and in expression of the late 
lamented youth, Mr. H. Monro, who 
promised, at no distant period, to 
sliine out in all the solar lustre of the 
Venetian school. It has materially 
contributed to bring out the latent 
beauties of Mr. Bird’s pencil, which 
are hardly surpassed, in the pathos 
of unsophisticated nature, by any 
painter of any country, defective as 
he is in drawing, colouring g, and ele- 
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vation of feeling. “It has uot only 
assisted to remunerate the exertions 
of the elder artists, as in the instance 
of Mr. West, but has, m the above- 
named instance, and in those of Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Hayter, &c. helped to 
awaken such a lively emulation as 
bids fair shortly to rival many of the 
illustrious painters of other climates. 
It has, in fine, in a great degree, 
obtamed its main object—the ad- 
vancement of the taste aud talent of 
the conntry nearer to the lofty stand- 
ard of the old masters. 
EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 
To the questious so frequently put 


during an exhibition, Have you seer 


the exhibition? What is your opinion 
of it ?—we would reply, i in reference 
to this now before the public, that it 
is a good one as it regards the gene- 
ral character of the pictures, and an 
excellent one with respect to a few. 
It contains, indeed, as large a mass 
of merit as not only a reasonable 
but a rather sanguine visitor to it 
would expect. Yor who, but those 
fancy-fettered and prejudiced adimir- 
ers only of what is of ancient date 
and foreign execution, would not 
confess, that in looking at Mr. How- 
ard’s Hebe and Sunrise, Mr. Bird's 
Entombment of Christ, Mr. Wayter’s 
Ezra and St. Bernard, and the 
Standard by Mr. Cooper, his ima- 
gination and his heart glowed re- 
sponsively to the same truth-derived 
conceptions, the same nature-imbued 
canvasses, as fix the admiring atten- 
tion before the choice productions of 
transmarine talent. In looking at 
Mr. Howard’s Hebe with one who 
misiakingly fancies that genius in the 
arts of design may not ‘be as cordi- 
ally and successfully i invoked by a 

Englishman as a Spaniard or Italian, 
we should perhaps be told that Mr. 
Howard would not havé given to lis 


Hebe that graceful undulation of 


oS . 
outline, that elegant vivacity of air, 


that pleasure-beaming and bestow- 
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ag countenance, had he not learned | 
by heart the principles of beauty | 
and expression in the antique figures, | 


insinuating that the British artist is 
deficient in invention and originality 
of genius. We shall, however, con- 
tinue to remain in admiration of this 
artist’s own home-felt energies, till 
some other proof besides general re- 
prehension, till some positive plagi- 
arism, till some actually parallel lines 
of beauty and expression in other 
works, are presented to our confirm- 
ed and awakened eyes. No, we 
would answer,—Mr. Howard has 
indeed cherished an ardent love for 
the graces of the antique, as every 
painter ought, but he has not for- 
sworn his intenser regard for nature. 








Witness those melting gradations of 
light and shade, those lustrous eyes, | 
that elastic form, fresh with the unin- | 
jured vigour and unsullied tints of | 
health, “in flower of youth and | 
beauty’s pride.” We do not mean | 
to advance, that the outline is as | 
correct as the antique, that the co- | 
louring approaches the nature and | 
the glow of Titian, the tender and | 
tasteful touch of Vandyke, or the 
refined conception of Rafaelle: we 
do not mean to insinuate that either 
of these extraordinary men were not | 
of a much higher order of intellect, 
but we contend that this work is a 
specimen of rich atcquirement of 
native and forceful and elegant feel- 
ing, and that Mr. Howard is inspir- 
ed, not with the same degree, but 
certainly with the same kind, of en- 
thusiastic warmth which gave birth 
to the loftier excellencies of the old 
masters. His Sunvise is a still more 
luminous proof of the congeniality 
of his powers with those over whose 
claims for fame 'Time has long been 
spreading his sanctioning wing. The 





price put on this fascinating picture 


Brrr. Lapy’s Mac, No. 3. 
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is the exceedingly moderate one of 
two hundred guineas. Had it come 
down to us through a few centuries, 
and crossed the seas, we have no 
doubt but that it would instantly 
obtain more than as many thousand. 
The scene lies in the sky and over 
the ocean. Both of these ave lighted 
up by the solar orb just as it is 


emerging from the horizon, and 


throwing up streams of delicate light 
expanding from it in the form of a 
large fan, while a mild blushing of 
gold and amber is seen throughout 
the serial and watery elements, de- 
creasing in force as it spreads dis- 
tantly from ‘the great source of 
day ;” the whole exquisitely illustrat- 
ing these lines from Milton: 
First in the east the glorious lamp was 
seen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund te run 
His longitude through heav’n’s high road: 
the grey 
Dawn and the Pleiades 
danced, 
Shedding sweet influence. 
These starry objects the painter 
has personitied by a group of beau- 
tiful and air-floating females. Each 
has a beaming gem studding her 
forehead, and, in the genial and joy- 


before him 


| giving glow of nature around them, 


they are ‘‘ shedding sweet influence” 
from celestial natures, which appear 
in their benignant and vivacious 
looks, and their graceful; cheerful, 
and facile movements, with their 
arms entwined in affeetionate accord- 
ance. The “ grey dawn” precedes 
them, faithfully shadowed out by a 
delicately grey-tinted figure, hastily 
passing off.—This picture is indeed 
a glowing gem among the bright 
constellations of art. 


_ [As this Exhibition will continue open 
several months, we shal! give an entire 
article to its continuance and conclusion 
in our next.} 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


O Music, sphere-descended Maid !—Co.rins. 
— 


BP. A, Cogni’s onrginan SysTeM OF 
PrRELUDING : comprehending Instruc- 
tions on that branch of Piano-forte 
playing. With upwards oftwo hundred 
progressive Preludes, in every key 
and mode, and in dificrent styles: so 
calculated that variety may be formed 
at pleasure. 8s. Chappell and Co. 


—O many didactic works for piano- 

forte performance have already 
appeared, that little, very little (per- 
haps we might say, nothing), is left 
to present adventurers in this no less 
dry than arduous task. What Koll- 
man, King, and others, have effected 
in the task of theoretical instruction, 
Clementi and Cramer have achieved 
in the department in which Mr. P. 
A. Corri has, in the work before us, 
given scope to his industry. 

The publication upon which we 
are about to animadvert is extracted 
from a Treatise on Piano-forte play- 
ing, produced some time since by the 
-gaine author, and entitled “ L’ Anima 
di Musica.” A more modest appel- 
lation, our readers will agree with 
-us, could not have been selected. 
He, who-infuses into the body of his 
work the very soul of music, must 
be himself the living principle of 
the science, the Magnus Apollo of 
terrestrial concord, and is entitled to 
diguify his labours with a more .ex- 
alted title Gf a more exalted title 
ecould.be feund)than “ L'Anima.di 
Musica,” 

Though “ the Soul. of Music” 
comprises four sections,—the first of 
which treats of rudiment and. theory, 
the second of practice and fingering, 
the third of musical expression, and 
the fourth of preluding,—the pages 
here presented to us are wholly fur- 
nished from the latter division. 

The author’s plan will be best ex- 
plained by a paragraph of his preface, 








“My object throughout,” says he, 
‘¢ has been to avoid prolixity, and to 
render every subject as brief as pos- 
sible for the convenience of young 
scholars; and as it is not to be ex- 
pected that preludes will be attempt- 
ed by those who cannot play a 
little” (who can play but little, we 
presume Mr. Corri means), “ or who 
are not already acquainted with the 
rudiments of music, and the scales 
iu the different keys, major and mi- 
nor, those subjects are purposely 
omitted, and also every other, except 
the one proposed—namely, prelud- 
ing.” To the execution of this plan 
the author proceeds, by observing, 
on the subject of preluding, that, 
‘every performance should be in- 
troduced by a prelude; not only to 
prepare the ear for the key in which 
the air or piece is to be played, but 
to prepare the fingers; and therefore 
should in general consist of some 
rapid movement, intermixed with 
chords, arpeggios, or other passages. 
—A prelude,” says he, “ is supposed 
to be played extempore; and to lay 
down rules would be as impossible 
as wrong.” Without observing that 
a Prelude is not. necessarily, like a 
Fantasia, extemporary by suppesi- 
tion, we must confess our utter in- 
adequacy to conceive how that can 
be wrong which is impossible to be. 
Were, however, Mr. Corri’s dictum 
within the confines of our compre- 
hension; could we imagine how it 
should be ‘ as impossible as wrong” 
to lay down rules for preludes, we 
then should be able to understand 
how it is not “as impossible as 
wrong” for Mr. C.’s publication to 
be of any utility to those who wish 
to be instructed in the art of prelude 
playing. 
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We beg leave to say (and, if Mr. 
Corri wishes to sell his beek, he 
ought to thank us) that the art of 
preluding, like every other art, is 
teachable ; and we say further (not 
fearing to be contradicted by Mr. 
Corri) that his work is, in a consi- 
derable degree, calculated to impart 
the mystery. His system is well laid 
down, and the several parts are exe- 
cuted with ability. After explaining 
by examples the various chords in 
common use, without digressing into 
the imtricate arcana of thorough 
bass, the author proceeds to his main 
subject, by giving exercises in the 
different keys. He divides these 
into six classes, or styles. The first 
class consist simply of the common 
chord of the key-note, and that of 
its fifth, accompanied with the se- 
venth; the second exhibits the com- 
mon chord of the key-note, succeeded 
by that of its fourth, the fifth of the 
key accompanied with the cherd of 
the key-note, and the fifth of the key 
with ifs seventh. ‘The third class 
are the same chords given as erpeg- 
gies: the fourth class comprise the 
repetition of a running passage, and 
ef codas and finales, not ill-con- 
ceived nor unimproving to the finger : 
the fifth class presents capos, &c.; 
and the sixth class gives us preludes, 
or capriccios, of considerable variety, 
chiefly in the cantabile style, and 
not unfrequently elegant as well as 
pleasing. We therefore set up Mr. 
Corri’s own book against his own 
assertion, and declare that it is not 
impossible te lay down rules for pre- 
Inding ; though we will agree that. it 
is impossible young practitioners 
should study his rules, and not be 
benefitted by his labours. 


MERRILY, MERRILY, BOUNDS THE BARK. 
The words from the Lord of the Isles, 
a new Poem, by Waltér Scott, esq. 
The music by John Parry. 1s. 6d. 
Bland and Weller. 
Mr. Parry, in the melody he has 


given to this little song (for melody 
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is the appellation the music merits), 
has caught, and given, the light airy 
| freedom of the lines it so pleasingly 
elucidates. The spirit of the author, 
wafted to us afresh by so agreeable 
a flow of appropriate passages, moves 
the soul with a renovated force, and 
makes the music of the bard still 
} more musical. For his atteution to 
the merits of the poet, im giving, in 
| the last page of his publication, that 
part of the poem, the irregular mea: 
sure of which would not admit of its 
entire adaptation, we commend Mr, 
Parry. Were his music deficient, 
this wind-fall would operate as a 
make-weight ; as it is, every pur 
chaser will consider it as a blessing. 


TFuree Sonatas for the Piano-forte, 
with Accompaniments for the. Vielin, 
or Flute, and Violoneello. Composed 
and dedicated to Mrs, Earle, by Philip 
Knapton. 16s. 6d. Goulding, dAl- 
maine, and Potter. 

We find in these sonatas, thengh 
intermixed with no inconsidérable 
portion of crudity and quaintness, 
much indication of reéal ‘taléedt; a 
respéctable portion of scieneé, and 
occasional traits of a progressive 
taste. The first piece is in E flat, 
and comprises a movement ig com- 
mon-time of four crotchets (allegro 
brilliante), an adagio in cothpound 
common-time of six quavers, and a 
rondo in common-time of two crots 
chets. Fhe second composition opens 
with a movement in tripletime of 
three crotchets (allegro moderato), 
an andante in common-time of two 
crotchets, and a rondo in compound 
common-time of six quavers. ‘Phe 
third sonata consists of anu alleyro 
moderato im common-time of four 
crotchets, and an air, con vuriatione, 
in common-time of two crotchets. 

The opening movements are, with 
perhaps but slight exceptions, bold 
in their east, connected in their pas+ 
sages, aud im some istances con<« 
ducted with an address that seems to 





show what future study and experi< 
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ence will effect. The intermezzos 
of the first and second piece ap- 
pear to have most distressed the 
straining talents of the composer. 
The subjects of the rondos are not 
either novel or superlatively excel- 
Jent, any more than their digressive 
matter is either free or finished; but 
the concluding air and variations of 
the third sonata are conceived with 
a tolerable degree of taste, and con- 
clude the work with an effect credit- 
able to Mr. Knapton, as a country 
composer, which we imagine him 
to be. 





Number J. of SELecTions FROM Mar- 
CELLo’s Works, for two and three 
Voices, adapted to English words ; 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte, by J. Mazzinghi, esq. 6s. Gould- 
ing, d’Almaine, and Potter. 

Since the late Mr. Avison never 
executed his proposed edition of 
the principal of Marcello’s composi- 
tions; and Mr. Garth, of Durham, 
gave but a part even of his celebrated 
Psalms; and the specimens in Dr. 
Busb9's ‘* Divine Harmonist,” Mr. 
Stevens’s ‘* Sacred Music,” and Dr. 
Crotch’s ‘* Selections,” chiefly em- 
brace the productions of other com- 
posers; we are pleased at seeing that 
a compilation of the works of this 
noble Venetian is undertaken by a 
gentleman so competent to the task 
as Mr. Mazzinghi. 

The present number of this elegant 
and acceptable undertaking contains 
five compositions. The first of these 
is a duo in G minor. The words 
are so directly consonant with the 
music, that all the effect of an ori- 
ginal junction is produced. The 
style and sentiment of the first, and 
those of the latter, accord in their 
particular pathos no less than in their 
general impression, and powerfully 
affect the hearer. The second, also 
a duo, is of a somewhat more’ theer- 
ful cast. The words express the 
poet's solicitude for tranquillity and 
happiness ;.and the melady is of that 
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easy flow and tranquil sweetness ta 
form the most appropriate comment 
on the subject of the verse. Thought 
the third, a duo likewise, carries with 
it the features of Marcello, we can- 
not rank it with the first or second, 
either as an independent series of 
melodious sounds, or the happiest 
expression of the sense of the poet. 
The fourth and fifth pieces are dries, 
and possess, with the beautiful sim- 
plicity of their harmony, that delicate 
and pleasing succession of passages 
which demonstrate a conception na 
less facile than happy. 

Warm admirers of a composer 
whose harmonious lucubrations have 
always appeared to us to be too little 
practised, and even too little known, 
—a composer whose sublime serenata 
did honour to the celebration of ‘the 
birth of the first son of the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth, for which oceca- 
sion 4t was produced; whose canta- 
tas, especially Jl Jimoteo and La 
Cassandra, have excited such general 
applause; whose music to the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, the Mise- 
rere, and the Salve, and other sacred 
pieces, so richly embellished divine 
worship at the church of Santa So- 
phia; and whose compositions ac- 
companying Giustiniani’s Paraphrase 
of the first fifty of the Psalms of 
David will delight so long as sacred 
music ntaintaius its due and exalted 
rank ;—admirers, we say, of this 
composer, we are pleased at seeing 
that his works, at length, promise to 
be popular in our own country ; that 
they are likely to be added to the 
classical and established compositions 
of Handel, Boyce, and Battishill, 





On Henry! WHY WITH DovusBts Likk 
THESE! a favourite Song, sung witk 
the greatest applause by Master Hobbs, 
at the Nobility’s Concert in London. 
The words by the Rev. John Percival ; 
the music by J.M. Coombs. 1s. 6d. 
Preston. ' , 


This little ballad, the werds of 


which form an answer to O. Nanny | 
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wilt thou gang with me?” and are 
written with considerable taste and 
fancy, reflects some credit on the 
talents of Mr, Coombs. We do not, 
however, mean to give the produc- 
tion unqualified praise—far from it. 
The passages are, generaliy speaking, 
too little connected ; they do not rise 
out of_each other: some of them 
are pleasing, and a few even sweetly 
expressive, but others are quaint and 
uncouth, while the whole is deficient 
m character: we mean that original 
distinguishing aspect, by which a 
composition is instantly known from 
every other; that music which stands, 
as it were, by itself, and pictures 
not only the poet's sentiments, if the 
piece be vocal, but the composer’s 
feeling—impresses, not only ideas 
of the beautiful and grand, if it be 
instrumental, hut the composer’s 
creative powers. Here lies Mr. 
Coombs’s great deficiency, Genius 
is not acquirable, hut taste and con- 
sistency are:.to the cultivation of 
these we would take the liberty of 
yecommending this gentleman's at- 
yention, 
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Numper IJ, of Irtsn MEtonies, ats 
ranged for the Piano-forte or Harp; 
with original introductory, intermedi. 
ate, and concluding Symphonies ; com- 
posed by John Whittaker. 5s, Button 
and Whittaker, 


‘rhe present number of this pleas- 
ing and interesting work contains 
twelve melodies. The Brown Thora 
—the Twisting of the Rope—Der- 
mott—two Airs, the composers un- 
known—the Dear Black Maid— 
Garyone—the Red Fox—Arrah, my 
dear Eveleen!—We brought the 
Summer with us—the Black Joke— 
and My Lodging is on the cold 
Ground, After the remarks we have 
already made on the first number of 
these Melodies, and the style in 
which, generally speaking, Mr. Whit- 
taker has acquitted himself, we can 
have but little more to offer. The 
aiys, Or tunes, which we have just 
enumerated, are selected with taste, 
arranged with judgment, and fur- 
nished with basses that in some in- 
stances show Mr. Whittaker to be 
not only a sound but ay ingenious 
harmonist. They are occasiqnally 
purely his own; and are too good, 
and too appropriate, not to ensure 
the commendation of every theorist. 
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They abuse our scene, 


That say we live by Vice—indeed ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do— , 
Only to cure them!—Rundolph’s Muse's Looking-Glass, 


— TR 


BEN JONSON, in one of the last 

sentences he ever wrote, the re- 
sult of the experience of more than 
sixty years, says, that “critics are 
a sort of tinkers that ordinarily make 
more faults than they mend.’*—He 





* See his Explorata, oy Duscoveries.— 
Nothing is more entertaining than the 
egotism of great men, or more disgusting 
than the egotism of little men. In this 
work B. J. alludes pathetically to his in- 
excasing infirmities ; he is speaking of 


might have carried it further, if he 





memory. ‘I myself could in my youth 
have repeated all that I had ever made, 
and so continued till 1 was past forty ; 
since, itis much decayed inme. Yet I 
can repeat whole books that I have read, 
and poems of some selected friends which 
I have liked to charge my memory with. 
It was wont to be faithful to me ;-but, 
shaken with age now and sloth (which 
weakens the strongest abilities), it may 
perform somewhat, but cannot promiss 
much,”—Page 95, edit. 1640, 
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had lived in our day; for the con- 


tention now seems to be rather te 
point out defects than to discover 
merits. Yet there is less malignity 
than incapacity or indolence m this 
proceeding, for it is much easier to 
blame than to praise: all persons 
agree when speaking-of what is ugly 
er deformed; but it requires taste, 
judgment, and experience, to peint 
eut and estimate what is graceful or 
beautiful. It may be replied, ‘ he 
that’s merciful to the bad is cruel to 
the good,” and in a degree it is true: 
but what I wish to guard myself and 
my readers agaist is, an excessive 
and morbid fastidiousness, whieh 
materiatly interferes with pleasure. 
Were we all epicures, who could be 
well satisfied with dining upon a plain 
jomt ?—This remark applies parti- 
eularly to our theatrical entertain- 
ments. Many persons must have felt 
the inconvenience, not te call it tor- 
ment, of sitting in the critical rows of 
the pit, and hearing the purposely- 
audible remarks of vivacious and 
sagaeious young gentlemen, anxious 
to show their neighbours the diseri- 
niinating taste they possess, and the 
cautious sparingness with which they 
bestow the reward of their learned 
and judicious applause. It is much 
better to see a little misplaced en- 
thusiasm, particularly iv the young, 
than such an over-strained correet- 
ness and greedy captiousness of ob- 
jection. 

The other extreme is almost as 
bad certainly, and often equally in- 
terferes with the enjoyment of a 
good play; since it now and then 
happens, at the very moment the 
house should be silent, that the per- 
former: may proceed in what he has 
well begun, the audience takes fire at 
the top, like a school-boy’s. gunpow- 
der devil, and goes off with really a 
tremendous explosion, distracting’ to 
the hearer and the actor, It is not 
to be supposed that. these criticisms 
will bave.asy very impestant influ | 
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ence; but, as faras lies mn my power, 
I shall endeavour rather to foster 
rising and unconfirmed talent by en- 
couragement, than to display any 
shrewdness of remark or keenness of 
sarcasm by unmerited severity ; where 
however it is necessary to be severe, 
a whip of steel will be -ready for 
vice, and a cap and bells for folly. 

You see what a tremendous censor 
the actors will have to deal with; 
but, as I do not pretend to give my 
remarks as any thing more than the 
opinions of an individual, I have 
thrown off the mystical, untangible, 
editorial, and dictatorial WE, and m 
my own proper person find fault er 
applaud. Where I am wrong, the 
moment I am convinced of my error, 
I will acknowledge it : I hope, there- 
fore, those who think I am mistaken 
will tell me of it, in as civil a way as 
I may deserve ; and this they will be 
the better able to do by knowing 
whom to address. J invite and soli- 
cit the remarks and gorrections of 
readers of either sex; and I hope 
they will have too much sense “ to 
pin their faith upon my sleeve” m 
matters where they are capable of 
judging for themselves, by a submis- 
sion which in time will destroy the 
very faculty of judging. 

MISS O’NEIL’S MRS. HALLER. 

In the representation of one of 
Shakespeare’s productions, when an 
actor or actress las but a tolerably 
clear delivery, and a mere under- 
standing of the part, we can listen 
with pleasure, if not with delight; 
but place only a second-rate per- 
former in such a eharacter as Mrs, 
Haller, and it is positively odtous— 
I speak from painful experience at a 
country theatre; and. the reason of 
this difference is obvious. The 
Stranger is a translation from Kot. 
zebue, and most persons know what 
degree of estimation (for admitation 
is out of the question) he deserves: 
his-highest poetic flight is a theatrical 
common-place, sueh ** Virtue: alone 
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blest dramatic attainment is placing 
his eharacters in such a distress- 
ing situation that he does not know 
what to do with them, and, to get 
rid. of his difficulty, resorts to the 
falling curtain, or to a furious rush 
of his characters from the stage. In 
neither of these very ingenious expe- 
dients, however, he is peculiar in 
Germany. 

Miss O’Neil's mind and that of 
Mrs. Siddons are, I think, very dif- 
ferent. The former (te borrow a 
simile from music) bas not the com- 
pass.of the latter. Miss O’Neil has 
ail the middle, soft, and tender tones 
that go to the heart; but she has 
neither the penetrating depth, the 
commanding power, nor the towering 
height of Mrs.. Siddons. But tlicy 
are not required in the representative 
of Mrs. Haller; and I do not wonder 
that Miss O'Neil, with pathos almost 
magical, and. sensibility almost divine, 
should have early selected this part, 
composed entirely of tenderness and 
sensibility. I believe I am not doing 
injustice to the memory of Mrs. 
Siddons (for to us she is dead) in 
saying that I think Miss O’Neil per- 
forms it better than her illustrious 
predecessor: Mrs. Haller is peculi- 
arly adapted to display Miss O’Neil’s 
absolute command over the heart; 
but the talents it requires are assur- 
edly far inferior to the sublime dig- 
nity and awful majesty of the unri- 
valled representative of the first 
female character upon any stage— 
Lady Macbeth. 

Perhaps a judgment formed as to 
the. extent and compass of Miss 
OQ’ Neil's powers may be.a little pre- 
mature, ere she have attempted those 
characters that are in the highest 
walks of the drama. The great ac- 
tress tou whom we. have. alluded, in 
her days of youth and beauty, chose 
the Jine-of parts with which. her suc- 
cessor has so judiciously. commenced 
ker promising career, and every-hope 
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4s excellent, my lord!” and his no- } 


and wish is in her favour. At pre- 
sent to draw any decided contrast 
between the two would, I think, be 
unfair to both: it is like comparing 
Richmond-hill with Mont Blane. 
Both are eminences above the com- 
mon level ; but the one is rich, graee- 
ful, and beautiful—the other is grand 
from its form, and fearfully sublime 
from its height. 

If I were asked whose popularity 
is likely to be greatest and most 
durable, that of Miss O’ Neil or Mr. 
Kean, our two theatrical prodigies, 
I should decide in favour of the for- 
mer, not out of gallantry but from 
judgment. Mr. Kean is a clever, 
shrewd, intelligent man, who brings 
out novelties in the parts he under- 
takes, that, like all other matters of 
taste and reasoning, may be the sub- 
jects of dispute and cavil; while 
Miss Q’Neil’s province is with the 
feelings and with the heart, the emo- 
tions of which must always be the 
same until some change is:effected.in 
our very nature. She plays upon 
the heart-strings as upon a harp, 
producing whatever tone or tune*her 
tenderness may dictate. In Mss, 
Haller (however absurd the trans- 
lated language m some parts, which 
it isnot now necessary to poimt ont,) 
she makes nonsense not enly tolera- 
ble but grateful, and imparts such a 
beauty to grief as almest makes. it 
coveted. 

MR. KEAN’S REUBEN GLENROY. 

‘“ Have you seen Mr. Kean in 
Town and Country?” said a young 
lady of my acquaitanee, just after 
he had appeared: in his new charac+ 
ter. ‘ No,.madam.”-—“ Then: you 
really must go, if it is only to see 
how nicely: he looks in plainelothes.” 
—“ Indeed! but I have already seen 
him several times in plain clothes.” 
—‘‘ What, off the stage! How I 
envy. you—where—in: company: t= 
** Yes, once; but-oftener in:the street, 
near where he lives.” —‘‘ Where: as 
that ?”~‘' In. Cecil-street in the 
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Strand ?7”—** Well, I declare I shall 
never go by the end of the street 
without thinking of him, and look- 
ing down in hopes of seeing him. I 


Ss . 
am sure I should know him now, for 


in Reuben Glenroy he dresses just | 


as you do or any other common { 
man.” 

I recollect laughing in my sleeve 
during this conversation at finding a 
young lady, well educated and not 
deficient either in taste or good sense, 
mention having seen Kean in plain 
clothes as the principal pleasure she 
bad derived from his performance in 
‘Town and Country. But we lords 
of the creation, especially such as I 
am, who set up as a censorious in- 
structor, are much too apt to plume 
ourselves, on many occasions, on a 
fancied superiority over the other 
sex: this was one of those occasions 
when it arose from my own igno- 
france, for I had not seen Kean as 
Reuben Glenroy, and I was not aware 
of the mawkishness and dullness of 
Town and Conntry, and how little 
there was to require the exertion of 
Mr. Kean’s powers. It is true that 
when it was first brought out Mr. 
‘Kemble and Mrs. H. Siddons were 
unable to keep it alive more than a 
few successive nights, when it ‘ went 
the way of all trash,” and was for- 
gotten. Now, that I have seen Town | 
and Country, I can enter fully into 
the feelings of the young lady, and 
do not at all wonder that Mr. Kean’s 
plain clothes should be named as the 
chief source of pleasure, especially 
by women, who have few cpportu- 
nities of knowing public characters 
but as public characters. After see- 
ing to what Mr. Kean is equal, I put 
it to the candour of all who have 
witnessed his performance of Reuben 
Glenroy, whether it is not a sort of 
profanation of his great abilities? In 
the last act, I admit, there is one 
effective scene to which Mr. Kean 
gives its full force ; but compare the 
degree of talent there required and 
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| in the least important parts of any ct 


the characters he has sustained, not 
excepting Luke, now never repre- 
sented; though infinitely better than 
any thing in Town and Country. 
There is an intelligence and a life- 
fulness in Mr. Kean’s acting in wor- 
thy parts that always fixes the atten- 
tion while he is on the stage, and 
even draws it after him when he has 
quitted it: an acute understanding 
and perception appear at work in 
him. He does not, like the usual 
run of performers, always take the 


first and obvious sense of the lan- 


guage, but endeavours to find out 
some hidden meaning that may suit 
and more vigorously support the 
character. He sometimes compre- 
hends more than the author intended, 
and while speaking he seems thinking 
intensely and weighing the exact va- 
lue of every word—often too much 
so; for where he should give way to 
the impulse of feeling, and allow the 
lines to flow from his lips without a 
precise consideration of emphasis and 
pause, the auditor finds that his 1a- 
tellect has too powerful a sway over 
his passion, ‘This is undoubtedly an 
error; but Mr. Kemble fell into the 
contrary extreme, and frequently a 


‘hurried monotonous gabble shewed, 


not that the actor, from excess of 
feeling, was unable to study the 


—,, relation and bearing of his 





words, but, m truth, that he was 
neither thinking nor feeling. This 
fault was never more obvious thanin 
the curse of Lear upon his daughters. 

But there are so few capabilities 
about the character of Reuben Glen- 
roy, that no actor could make much 
of it. That the play might take 
with the town, Mr. Morton thought 
himself obliged to introduce so many 
and such a diversity of persons, that 
that whicl: he meant to be the chief 
part is in fact almost less than se- 
condary. Mr. Dowton’s Cosey is 
the main support of the piece, and, 
excellent as is his comic acting, his 
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pathos, on the elopemeut of his ward, 


~ Rosalie Somers, was even superior : 


it was_as fine as any thing that Kean 
attempted; but the stage is so 
crowded with Yorkshire servants, 
captains in the army, stock-jobbers, 
Welsh. parsons, fine ladies, and cot- 
ton-spinners, (what an amalgamation!) 
that Reuben Glenroy has not reom 
to act, and the audience is so dis- 
tracted with plots that he and his 
story are sumetimes almost forgotten. 
The old cotton-spinner, admirably 
played by Munden, has no more to 
do with the events of the play than 
Punch has with the flood, when, in 
the street-pantomime, he pops his 
long nose through the sky, aud cries, 
“* Hazy weather, master Noah !” 
Reuben Glenroy, in fact, can only 
be looked upon as a resting-place for 
Mr. Kean from the fatigues of his 
other performance: if his known wish 
to play in a greater number of cha- 
racters have led to this re-production, 
the choice is to be lamented. It 
must give-much pleasure to all per- 
sons to learn that Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. is soon-to be revived, by 
which the town will obtain not only 
variety, but variety of exeellence. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


This is the only new piece that has | 


been given to the town within this 
month, and little is to be said abeut 
it but that it is very absurd and to- 
lerably pleasant. Of late, farce and 
absurdity have been cousidered al- 
most synonymous terms: writers of 
after-pieces think that, if they at all 
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| follow Probability, she will lead them 
over “ the pitt-fall of condemnation.” 
They consequently fly off ito the 
other extreme, and almost touch the 
| confines of Impossibility. The.whole 
joke of this piece depends ,upon 
| making Mr. Liston (whose very deli- 
, cate and feminine. features immedi- 
_ ately present themselves.on the: bare 
| mention of his agreeable name) pass 
for a lady’s-maid to a Spanish. coun- 
| tess, played by Mr. Duruset, The 
dialogue is altogether without . wit ; 
though an attempt.is made to.giye it 
spirit, by filling the lady‘s-maid’s 
mouth with diplomatic technicalities 
and allusions to the proceedings: of 
| the congress at Vienna, some.of which 
are far beyond. the reach of our diur- 
ual professors of politics... ‘The he- 
reine shuts herself up in the Hall of 
Philosophy. to write a treatise, ia five 
volumes. folio, apon. Man; but, if 
those who have seen Brother; and 
Sister know apy ° plausible. reason, 
| assigned or implied, why. she thus 
| secludes herself, they are wiser than 
| 1 cay pretend to be. She. must.cer- 
| tainly be very different from the xest 
| of her countrywomen, who are-not 
in general of a very»bookish. disposi- 
tion, and of course not.very learned : 
it is a fact that one of. them asked a 
friend how far it was from London 
to Gibraltar by land. But then it 
is to.be recollected they have not the 
singular. advantage of perusing: the 
most instructive lucubrations ef such: 

mien as 
Tom NASHE, the younger. 
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PPHERE are few of our readers 

who do not know what is an 
Oxatorio, properly so called, and 
none who do.not know that such a 
title is most unfitly applied to the 
musical Selections with which we are 
usually entertained during Lent. The 
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Creation, the Messiah, Jeptia, o: 
any others, may not.be so attractive; 
but it must be allowed to be very 
bad taste to take parts out of each, 
| and out of modern operas, English 
| and Italian, and make a sort of 
harlequin hoich-potch, without cor- 
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nexion cr accordance. 
author of the last century, produced 


a dramatic piece, in five acts, exhi- 
biting every species of theatrical 


composition; but it was, as it deserv- 
ed, rejected by the town; but what 
would be said of a man who shouid 
make up an evening’s amusement out 
of the principal plays of Shakespeare 
—who should throw into one revolt- 
ing and incongruous mass the sublime 
madness of King Lear and the bur- 
lesque of Piramus and Thisbe in 
Midsunmer Night’s Dream—the 
dagger scene in Macbeth, and the 
duel in Twelfth N ‘ight—the smother- 
ing of Desdemona and the leek- 
digesting scene in Harry the Fifth? 
Yet the managers of our oratorios 
do little less; for an oratorio, cor- 
rectly speaking, is a musical drama, 
even nore regular in its composition 
than some of our best tragedies, with 
quite as much relation and connexion 
of parts. 

The opening of the oratorio season 
at Covent Garden Theatre led us to 
hope that. Messrs. Ashleys would 
avoid this error, and the fullness of 
the house seemed to promise success 
in a new career, but they have since 
adopted the old plan of selections of 
all kinds, and Mr. Braham has been 
singing on the same night ‘a Man 
of Sorrows” and the echo song from 
Narensky. 

At the other house, under the 
same title of Oratorio, Sir George 
Smart has brought forward a very 
singular production, in many respects 
unprecedented. Doubtless all our 
musical readers have heard Beeth- 
oven’s “ Vittoria :” if we may guess 
the effect upon them by that upon 
ourselves, we should say that it cer- 
tainly excited astonishment, but com- 
municated little pleasure. What is 
proposed to be done?—A field of 
battle is to be represented to the 
a scene of horror, discord, and inde- 
scribable confusion, where the shouts 
of the victors, the shrieks of the 


The Oratorios. 


Welsted, an | wounded, and the ere 











vans of the dy- 
Ing, are ming! ted’ in one mass. Sup- 
posing the eilect capable of accom. 
plishment, is it to be wished ? Then 
in what way isit to be accomplished ? 
—By musical instruments, by those 
instruments that were formed * to 
take the prison’d soul, and lap it in 
Elysium.’ What a contradiction, 
what a perversion, and what a prota- 
nation, it appears! But, above all, 
the 1 impossibility of performing what 
is proposed is the most striking.— 
Most of us have heard the ‘ Battle 
of Prague:” it is a school-girl’s 
lesson; yet even upon a single piano- 
forte the effect to us was far more 
complete, and for this reason: it 
only gave hints of the various move-~ 
ments, leaving the filling-up to the 
imagination; for all attempts at per- 
fecting the scene upon instruments 
become ludicrous. All that Sir 
George Smart can do, with his pha- 
lanx of fiddlers, is nothing to the 
‘‘ tricks of strong imagination ;” and 
it is a mockery. to pretend that a 
double-drum in a theatre is equal to 
parks of artillery on the plains of 
Vittoria, or that the new-invented 
instrument of bullets in a box is com- 
parable to the discharge of 150,000 
musketry. 

There are objections to all kinds 
of imitative music, but to none do 
they apply so forcibly as to that spe- 
cies to which we are now referring. 
The execution and arrangement are 
doubtless equal to the fame of the 
individual who is esteemed the first 
living composer. ‘The introduction 
to the battle and the marches are 
managed with wonderful effect ; and, 
however unequal to the end in 
view, nothing can more fully prove 
Beethoven’s “masterly acquaintance 
with the peculiar powers of all the 
various instruments employed, 

With respect to the vocal music 
there is certainly a bad taste preva- 
lent, encouraged in some degree by 
the very nature of the selections ofs 
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fered to the public. 
specimens from Handel, Mozart, 
ih Zingarelli, 

how can it be expected that his 
em should be chaste ; and the taste 


of the audience is fixed much more. 
by the style and taste of the singer | 


Corri, aud Kel-| 


than by any experieuce they possess | 


from their own sources. 
singer like Mr. Brabam absolutely 
governs the musical taste of the times, 
and if his own be not good he car- 
ries the town, 
info error. The consequence is that 
all the inferior singers inust accom- 
modate themselves. [f Mfr. Braham 
a Italian cadenzas into his 
red music, the great mass of his 
rearers think it quite right and verv 
beautiful, and are not et ail satisfied 


A popular 


with Mr. Pyne if he does not at least | 
It is a, 


attempt to do ihe same. 
mistake to say that Mr. Braham is 
guilty of these faults because he 
would not please without them ; it 
may be true that they are now ex- 
pected and hoped for, but only be- 
cause he taught his audiences to 
expect and hope for them. Yet Mr. 
Braham can at times be perfectly 
chaste in his singing; and we never 
heard a stronger contrast than, on 
the first night of the Oratorios, be- 
tween his Italian mode of giving 
“ Comfort ye, my people,” and his | 
pathetic unaffected deliv ery of ‘*Thy 


in general, with him | 
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If a singer on|{ sincerely hope that Miss Stevens will 
the same night is required to give) 


not be seduced from her native sim- 
plicity and grace to the complicated 
yet inefficient stvle of Mrs. Salmon, 
— At Covent Garden Mr. Bartleman, 
whose voice is much impaired by ill 
health, sets a noble example of per- 
fect singing in sacred music. 

The “objections we have urged, 
and that are so commobly urged by 
musical men, against Mr. Braham, 
will apply still more strongly to Mrs. 
Dickons, who very rarely deviates 
into simplicity, and aims rather at 


‘astonishing than gratifving. This 
lady, with a more extensive voice 


rebuke has broken his heart.’ __We | 
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than Miss Stevens, does not giv 


e half 
the pleasure; and the secret is not 
in the difference of tone, but in the 
degree of feeling. Mrs. Dickous’ 
sounds never appear to have a deeper 
source than the throat, while those 
of Miss Stevens seem to flow from 
the heart.—We were particularly 
struck by the bad management of the 
chorusses at Drury Lane, where “O 
the pleasure of the plains !” in the 
seranata of Acis and Gelatea, was 
thundered out with at least as much 
violence as the Hallelujah chorus in 
the Messiah. The performers of 
these portions of the Oratorios are 
not sufficiently numerous, and, in- 
stead of one fine full swell of the 
commingled sound of many voices, 
the ear is disturbed by the predomi- 
nating efforts of one or two indivi- 
duals. AN AMATEUR. 





THE OFERA. 
o a 
Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse /—M1Lton. 
— i ~ 


INCE our last, anew comic opera, 

entitled L’Orgoglio Avvilito, 
composed by FIiovaRANTI, has 
®een produced at the King’s The- 
atre. We are sorry not to be able 
to dissent from the general voice, 
which immediately decried and speed- 





ily banished it from the boards. The 
non-success of the piece will excuse 
our not entering into the plot, or 
saying much respecting the music. 
Two or three of the songs were cer- 
tainly worthy of a better fate than 
to suffer so early a death, in dommon 
G g 2 
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with the drama to which such music | and propriety. 


On.the 18th Mad. 


unfortunately happened to be at. | Sessi repeated the part of Curatius. 


tached. The overture, composed by 
Mr. Brsuop, did hehour to his ze- | 


Her personific ation of this character 
is widely different from that of MEz- 


nius, and was sufliciently well received | ZOCH1 last season, but it is not, we 


to merit publication. We hope soon | 
to see it arranged, and stationed | 


ainong the piano-forte pieces of the 
day. 

The attention and spirit of the 
manager have effected much for 


the advantage of the public and | 


his concern. Several of the per- 
formances have been brilliantly at- 
tended ;- but none more so than 
that of the 11th of the month in 
which we are writing. The house on 
that evening was uncommonly crowd- 
ed. The exertions of Madame 
SEssi, whose voice and style conti- 
nues to gain upon the public, were 
rewarded-with the most distinguished | 
applause; and Adalasia ed Aleramo | 
was never more favourably received. 
M.GENI not having récovered from 
his hoarseness, M. Rreui took his 
part, and acquitted himself with con- 


siderable effect. GRraAAM and VAs- | 


sEurR were highly successful ; and | 
the :whole was listened to with ap- 
parent gratification by not only a 
full but most splendid audience. 

The new Scotch divertissement, 
Les Petits Braconiers, contimes a 
favourite ; 
Asiatic Balleé, 
of Det Caro 
VESTRIS, and the LEONS, are so 
conspicueus. 

On the 14th the public were pre- 


in which the merits 


sented with the charming opera of | 
Gli Orazi e Curiazi, evidently got up } 


chiefly to introduce Madame Sess 
and Madame FERLENDT in the Ro- 
man youth and his_ sister. 


must confess, always an improvement 
upon that admirable performer. Af- 
ter allowing to Madame Sessi all her 
sweetness and great compass of 
voice, as well as characteristic spirit, 
we acknowledge a manly power, a 
masculine ardour, in Mezzochi, that 
make us wish he were still the Cura- 
tius of this opera. Ferlendi’s Horatia 
even transcended her former repre- 
sentation of the character, and was 
received with corresponding plaudits. 
oa the 2Ist Geni re-appeared for 

the first time after his illness, and was 
| greeted with a liberality that at once 
‘did honour to the fee lings of a Bri- 
| tish audience and the merits of this 
excellent performer.—DEt CARO 
| maintains her station in the public 
;Opinion; and the extraordinary 
| movements and powers of VESTRIS, 
senior, continue to astonish every 
| Spectator who considers his age ap- 
proximating to sixty. 

To these general remarks we have 

‘to add our honourable mention of a 





| beautiful painting affixed to the inner 


trance to the boxes. 
a . ¥ } 
as also Vestris’s Grand 


‘ticular notice. 
BAPTISTE, the. 


wall over the door to the grand en- 
It is striking 
and appropriale, and claims par- 
This ingenious per; 
formance is so placed as to catch 
the eyes of the company as they ap- 


proach the east end of the saloon 


These | 


proved welcome novelties. We never | 


heard either Sessi or Ferlendi with 

more pleastire. ‘The first gave, both 
in her acting and vocal exec ution, 
inuch of the spirit of the young hero, 
and the latter sustained the feclings 
of the disconsolate maiden with force | 
l 


when leaving the house. It is by 
Mr. Robert Jones, of Newman-street, 
and has for its subject ‘ the Triumph 
vf Apollo, or the Progress of Lite- 
rature and Retinement.” Thissubject 
is illustrated by the appearance. of 
the Muses, who in procession indicate 


the encouragement and success of 


the arts in this country. The train 


'is'led by Erato, the muse of dancing, 


j 
} 
i 
} 





who, with Calliope, the muse of epic 
poetry, and Terpsichore, inventress 
of the harp, form the first groupe. 
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Apollo, clothed with light and bear- 
ing fis golden lyre, immediately 
follows. The god of song is seen 
erect, Ina triumphal car drawn by 
four. snowy steeds, conducted by 
Thalia on one side and Melpomene 
onthe other. The artist has very 
judiciously given prominent situations 
to Erato, Thalia, and Melpomene, 


as being more directly the celesiia! | 
patronesses of those arts the exercise | 


of which constitute the entertaia- 
ments of this theatre. Hence, though 
the muse of dancing leads the pro- 
cession, those of lragedy aud comedy 


have the guidance of the car. In the | 


frain of Apollo appear Euterpe with 
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| her double pipes, Urania with’ her 
sphere, Polyhymmia the goddess of 
many songs, and Cho the historie 
muse. ‘These form the second group. 
To crown the whole, in the upper 
compartment of the picture, Fame is 
seen proclaiming the advance of the 
arts and sciences. 

This novelty most agreeably sur- 
prised the company at their. depar- 
ture on the first evening. of its 
appearance (the 18th), and excited 
the approbation of a number of dis- 
tinguished artists, who visited - the 
ifouse for the purpose of inspect= 
re 4 it, 
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AGRICULTURE, 
ENERAL Report of the Agricultural 


State and Political Circumstances of | 


Scotland, under, the directions of the 
Right Hon, Siw John Sinclair, bart. 5 
vols. 8vo. 41. 45, boards. 

BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 

T. Albin, Spalding, 1s. Gd. 

J. Bohn,, Greek-street, Classics col- 
lected abroad, Part I. 

W. H. Lunn, Soho-square, 4 parts, 5s, 

R. Priestley, High Holborn, 5s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Collectanea Latina, or Easy Constru- 
ing Lessons, by Rev. W. Allen. i2mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Principles of Elocution; contain- 
ing numerous Rules, Observations, and 
Exercises in Pronunciation, Pauses,. In- 
flections, Accent, and Emphasis; also 
copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 
calculated to assist. the Teacher, and to 
improve the Pupil in Reading and Reci- 
tation. By Tho. Ewing. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Infantine Stories; consisting of Thir- 
teen. fascinating Tales, composed in 
Words of one and two Syllables, and 
adapted to the understanding of young 
Children. ,By Mrs, Fenwick. 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 

The French Interpreter ; consisting of 

Familiar Conversations on every topic 


|} wanieh ean be useful to: Travellers or 
i Men ot Business. The whole exhibit- 
juz the exact Mode of Pronunciation, 
with the trae Parisian Accent; and -par- 
ticularly adapted tor Tourists who have 
not acquired a Knowledge of the French 
Language. By F. W. Blagdon, esq. 
1gmo. 6s. 6d. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Crevier’: (John Baptist Lewis) History 
of the Reman Emperors, from Augustus 
to Constantine; translated from the 
French, by Joha Mili, esq, 10 vols. Sve, 
4). boards. 

The Campaign of Paris in 1814, -Te 
which is prefixed a Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of 1815; or, a brief and impartial 
History of Events, from the Invasion of 
France by the Foreign Armies to the 
Capitulation of Paris and the Dethrone- 
ment of Bonaparte. Compiled from 
authentic Documents and the testimony 
of Eye-witnesses, Translated from the 
French of P. F. J. Giraud. ‘8vo. 6s, 

The Biographical Dictionary ; by. Al, 
Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Sacred Biography, 7th edition; by 
H. Hunter, D.D. 5 vols.-8Vo. vl. 5s: -bds. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from the Accession 
of Philip V. to the Death of Charles FIT, 
1700 to 1788 ; by Wm. Cox, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.S.A, 2d ed, 5 vols, &vo. Sl, 
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The History of the Island of Guernsey 
fpart of the ancieat Duchy of Norman- 
dy), from the remotest period of Anti- 
quity to the year 1815; with particulars 
ef the neighbouring Islands of Alderney, 
Serk, and Jerscy. By Wm. Berry, late 


ef the College of Arms, London. 51. 3s. 
LAW. 
Observations on the Marriage Laws. 


Tes. 
MATIMEMATICS, Ac. 

Memoirs respecting a new Theory o7 
Numbers ; by Cha. Boughton, esq. Part 
¥. 4to. ivs. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &¢. 

Bath Papers, Vol. XILL. Part II. 8ve. 

10s. 


minal Viscera, and the Canals connected 
with them. Drawn under the direction 
of, and with descriptive letter-press, by 
Alex. Monro, jun. F.R.S. 4to. 16s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

A List of the Navy, for February 
1815. is. 6d. 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty | 
and Deformity, and their Currespon- | 
dence with Pbysiognomonic Expression 
exemplified in various Works of Art and 
Natural Objects ; and illustrated by four 
General Charts, and thirty-eight Copper- 
plates. By Mary Anne Schimmelpen- { 

‘ 





ninck, author of a ‘Tour to Alet, &c. 4to. 
Sl. 138. 6d. 

The East-India Gazetteer; containing 
particular Descriptions of the Countries 
comprehended under the general name 
ef the East-Indies; with an Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Ma- 
nufactures, Commerce, Casts, Religion, 
&c. of their various Inhabitants. By 
Waiter Hamilton. 6vo. 11. 5s. 

The Original Edinburgh Almanack, 
and Universal Scots Register, for 1615. 
45. 

The English Works of Roger Ascham, 
Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, with Ad- 
ditions. 21s. 

Boxiana ; or, Sketches of Ancient and 
Modern Pugilism. ys. 

Letters written during a Captivity in 
France, by an Officer. 2 vol. 12mo., bds. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Guerrilla Chief; by Emma Par- 
ker, author of Virginia, or the Peace of 
Amiens, and Aretas. 3 vol. lzmo. ¢1s, 

POETRY. 

Sir Wilibert de Waverley; or, the 
Bridal Eve,a Poem. By ElizaS. Francis, 
8vO. 5s. 

The Descent ot Liberty, a Mask; by | 
{Leigh Hunt. 6s. 

Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic 
Poem, in fifteen Cantos: by Dr, Syntax. 
Part I. 8vo. as. od. 
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| «©The Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem; by 
Jas. Hogs, author of the Queen’s Wake. 
8vo. 7s. od. 

Original Lines and Translations, by 
the author of the Bioscope. 8vo. 4s. 

A New Covering to the Velvet Cu- 
shion. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICAL RCONOMY. 

The Objections against thé Corn-Bill 
refuted ; and the Necessity of this Mea- 
sure to the vital Inierests of every Class 
of the Community demonstrated. By 
Wm. Spence, esq. F.L.S. vs. éd. 

Tie Grounds of an Opinion on the 





| 
| 
Engravings of the Thoracic and Abdo- | 


| a Citizen. 


of St. Paul; 
Svo. 1b. 1s, 


Policy of Restricting the Importation of 
foreign Corn; by the Rey. ‘T. R. Mal- 
thus. 8vo. Js. Gd. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Pro- 
gress of Rent, and the Principles by 
which it is regulated. By the Rev. ‘I. 
R. Malthus. 8vo. 5s. 

A Short Address to the Inhabitants of 
Hampshire, on the Subject of the Corn 
Trade of the Kingdom, and the present 
Sitnation of the British Farmer. By John 
Duthy, esq. Qs. 

Observationsrelative to the Corn Laws, 
and on the Evidence given before both 
Houses of Parliament on that important 
Subject. By a Friend to his Country. 
1s. 6d, 

‘The Gaol of the City of Bristol com- 
pared with what a Goal onght to be ; by 
With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a brief Account of the Panopticon, a 
Prison upon a new Plan, proposed te 
Government ; by J. Bentham, esq. Ys. 6d. 

POLITICS, 

Considerations on the Expediency of 
continuing the Property Tax a certain 
Number of Years. es. 6d. 

A Letter to Wm. Wilberforce, esq. 
M.P. Vice-President of the African In- 
stitution, &c. &c. Containing Remarks 
on the Reports of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany and Atrican Institution; with Hints 
respecting the Means by which a Uni- 


i versal Abolition of the Slave Trade 


might be carried into effect. By Robt. 
Thorpe, esq. LL.D. Chief Justice of 
Sierra Leone, &c. &c. 3s. 

A Pat from the Lion’s Paw, inflicted, 
in the Name of Common Sense, upon the 
Railers against the Property Tax. By 
Leo Brittannicus. 

THEOLOGY, &c, 

A Second Letter to the Rey. Dr. God- 
dard; by a Layman. 3s. 

The Claims of the Established Church 


considered as an Apostolical Institution, 
and especially as an authorised Inter: 
preter of Holy Scripture, 


3S. 6d. 
An Essay on the Life and Conversion 
by Haiinah More, 2 vols 
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The General Prayer-Book ; containing 
Forms of Prayer on Principles common 
to all Christians, for Religious Societies, 
for Families, and for Individuals; chiefly 
selected from the Scriptures, from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Writ- 
ings of various Authors. By Jolin Prior 
Estln, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Westall's Bible, Part IV. 

Sermons. 

The great Mystery of Godliness ; a 
Sermon, by Wm. Bengo Collyer, D.D. 
F.A.S. vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Grace of God; a Sermon, bya 
Country Clergyman, in the County of 
Middlesex. 6&vo. 9s. 

Rev. E. Cooper's Sermons, Vol. IIL. 
12mo. 5s. bds. 

TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up 

the Mediterranean to Malta and Sicily, 


il. 1s. 
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in 1810 and 1811; including a descri 
tive Tour of Sicily and the Lipari Islands 
and an Excursion in Portugal. Bg 
Licut.-General G. Cockburn. 

Travels in Southern Africa, under- 
taken at the Request of the Missionary 
Society, by the Rev. J. Campbell. svo, 
12s. 

A Tour through some Parts of France, 
Switzerland, Savoy, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, during the Summer and Autunm 
of 1814. By the Hon. Richard Boyle 
Bernard, M.P. 

‘Travels in the Ionian Isles, in Albania, 
Thessaly, and Greece, in 181¢ and 1813. 
Together with an Account of a Resi- 
dence at Joannina, the Capital and Court 
of Ali Pasha; and with a more cursory 
Sketch of a Route through Attica, the 
Morea, &c. By Henry Holland, M.D, 
P.R.S. &c. &e. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, TASTE, AND THE ARTS; 
Including NOTICES OF NEIV WORKS in the Press, or preparing for Publication. 


ea 


HE court of Rome is publishing an 
account of the progress of the Ca- 
tholic Missions in China. ‘Phe conversion 
of the Viceroy of Pekin, an individual of 
great influence, and the gratitude of the 
Emperor, who has been relieved by one 
ot the missionaries, in a dangerous com- 
plaint, have led the way to much indul- 
gence, ‘The number of converts in China 
is estimated at 60,000, and in Tonguin 
at 6000. These conversions are strength- 
ened by establishments in the true spirit 
of the Roman faith ; no less than fifteen 
religious houses having been founded for 
votaries, under the denomination of 
Lorers of the Cross. It is to be regretted 
that all these favotirable appearances, 
upon the first caprice of the ruler, may 
fade away like a dream. In truth, the 
history of conversion all over the world 
proves, that to change a few barbarians 
is one thing, to attack the systematised 
superstitions of countless generations 
another. For this reason we hope that 
rotestant Missions, in preference at 
least, will be confined to spheres of ex- 
ertion where European visitation ad- 
vances religion and social improvement 
at the same time. If such intercourse 
be precarious, the endeavour uniformly 
fails, as in the Marquesas, Friendly 
Isles, &c. &c. In places of more im- 
portance, where the superiority of En- 





rope is neither felt nor acknowledged, 
success is still more hopeless. The pre- 
per field for missions is donbtless a circle 
of which some point of Christian civili- 
zation, however minute, forms the cen- 
tre. Men naturally listen to their supee 
riors in the arts of life, and insensibly 
yield to them in points of opinion; nor 
will this fail to be the case in the East 
Indies at last, however remote the pe- 
riod. We are aware that a degree of 
enthusiasm is indulged upon this subject, 
to which ail sobriety of address is un- 
welcome. Our appeal, therefore, is not 
to individuals who affect transport at 
half a dezen converts in a population of 
as many millions, but to those whe icak 
to a due communication of the blessings 
of Christianity, for the improvement of 
ceneral intercourse, and for the gradual 
amelioration of barbaroxs and unculti 
vated man. 

A Poem of some magnitude, by Mr. 
Leigu Hunt, is preparing tor the press. 

R. TorReEnS, esq. author of au Essay 
on Money and Paper Curreacy, will 
speedily publish, in an octavo volume, 
an Essay on the Exteraal Trade in Corn, 

The Memoirs of ‘Thirty Years of the 
Life of the late Empress JOSEPHINE is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Songs and Poems, by Captain Hatt, 
of the India army, origigally published 
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at Caleutta, ure printing in a small yo- 
jume. 

Mr. PoRwnHeE Le has nearly ready for 

ublieation the Fair Isabel, a Cornish 
> aac in six cantos. 

A singular werk, on Occult Philoso- 
phy, will be pubiished in the course of 


a very few weeks: it will include the | 


Lives ‘of. all the ancient’ Alchemycal 
Philosephers, a critical Catalogue of 
their Writings, and a seicction of the 
most celebrated Treatises on the Theory 
and Practice of the Herinetic Art. 

SAMUEL Smiru, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, wiil-soon publish, in an octavo 
volume, Observations made during a 
recent Visit to Paris. 

An abridgment of Sir HumMpPpHry 
Davy's Agricultural Chymistry is pre- 
paring ior publication, 

Mr. J. Anpin, has in the press a Sys- 
tematic Analysis of Universal History, 
which will extend to four quarto vo- 
bumes, and be published in parts, 

A new edition of Mr. 'Taytor’s Ghosts 
will appear in the course of ‘the present 
month, with the addition vi many new 
and very curious stories. 

The Reverend Mr. Consin’s French 
Preacher will shortly he sent to press, 
consisting of valuable Discourses, trans- 
lated from the most eminent Catholic 
and Protestant Divines, with a biogra- 
phical notice prefixed to each, in an 
ectavo volume. 

A new and corrected edition of Dr. 
Wirtiams’ Abridgment of Owen on 
the Hebrews, in four octavo volwnes, 
will appear early in next month. 

Sir Wm. Ducpate’s History of War- 
wickshire is in considerable progress 
toward re-publication, witha very great 
zecession of valuable materials, both of 
historical and local interest. It will be 
printed in folio, and published by vo- 
fumes. 

Shortly will appear a translation of 
“ Guillaume le France Parleur,” a sequel to 
“ TL’ Hermite de la Chaussie @Antin,” a se- 
ries of essays from the acute and lively 
Jouy, delineating the character, manners, 
and délussements of the French, at the 
period of the restoration of the ancient 
family. This work is held in great es- 
teem at Paris. 

"+ A Geological Itinerary through the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, and Der- 
by, is printing in an ectavo volume, ac- 
companied with coloured plates, illus- 
trative of the natural productions. 

Mr. W. Jaques, translator ef Franck’s 
Guide to the Study of the Scriptures, 
bas tp the press an abridgement of the 
“Frue Christianity of John Arndt. 

Coleone! Keati se e's ‘Lravelsin Europe! 
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and Africa, illustrated by numerous en. 
gravings of antiquities, scenery, and 
costume, is in great forwardness. 

Mr. W. Upcot y, of the London Insti- 
tution, has in the press, in an octavo 
volume, a Bibliographical Description of 
the principal Works on the Topography 
of England and Wales, alphabetically 


arr anged. 


Mr. Ditron’s Account of the Inquisi- 
tion at Goa will quickly appear in a 
dirodecimo volume. 

A History of the Conspiracies formed 
against Bonaparte, from 1797 to his de- 
thronement, will ‘shortly be published 
both in French and English—A similar 
account of Military Intrigues against the 
same Individual is also in preparation. 

Dr. Kipp, professor of chymistry at 
Oxford, has in the press a Geological 
Essay on the General Stracture of the 
Earth, and the changes produced on its 
surface by the operation of existing 
causes, 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Laurencekirk, 


| has in the press a History of the Reform- 
' ation till the Revolution, in three octavo 


volumes, 

A History of the Campaign of 1814, 
and of the Restoration of the French 
Monarchy, by Mde. BEAUCHAMP, author 
of the History of the War of La Vendee, 
is now in the press, 

Mr. Anprew Becket, author of Lue 
cianus Redivivus, is preparing for pub- 
lication the Dramatic Works of James 
Shirley (now first collected), with notes 
and observations, and an account of the 
author's life, which is intended toappear 
in four octavo volumes. 

A Memorial offered to the Princess So- 
phia, Electress of Hanover, containing 2 
delineation of the Constitution and Po- 
licy of England, with Anecdotes of Re- 
markable Persons of that time, by Bishop 
3URNET, is printing from the original in 
the royal library at Hanover, by permis- 
sion of the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Hume, of the Custom Honse, is 
about to publish Thoughts on the Corn 
Laws, as connected with Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Finance. 

Shortly will be published, from origi- 
nals in the possession of Duncan George 
Forbes, esq. of Culloden, The Culloden 
Papers ; ; Comprising an extensive Corre- 
spondence, from the year 1625 to 1748, 
which throws much new light upon that 
eventful Period of British History, but 
particularly regarding the Rebellions in 
i745 and 1745: and including numerous 
Letters from the unfortunate Lord Lovat 
and other distinguished Persons of the 
time ; with occasional State Papers, of 

miuch historical mportance, 
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Mr. Parkes, the author of the Chemi- | 


f@al Catechism, has now in the press a 
Series of Chemical Fssays, which he 
designs to publish in four pocket vo- 
lumes, including a variety of explana- 
tory notes and a copious index. These 
Essays are written in a familiar style, so 


as to suit those readers who are not yet | 


proficients in chemical science, and they 
embrace an assemblage of curions and 
interesting subjects in the economy of 
nature, as well as on some of the most 
important manafactures of this country. 
The work will be illastrated with more 
than twenty copper-plate engravings, 
and all from original drawings, either of 
new chemical apparatus, or of such im- 
proved machinery as are now employed 
in the respective manufactures on which 
the author has treated in these essays. 

A brief Account of the Jesuits, with 
Historical Proofs in support of it, tend- 
ing to establish the danger of the revival! 
of that Order to the world at large, and 
to the United Kingdom in particular, 
will appear in a few days. 

In May next will be published the 


Apocrypha, printed in the same style | 


and manner as Macklin’s Bible ; and 





illustrated with engravings by Messrs. | 


Heatu, LanpsEER, BRoMLEY, GOLD 
ING, &c. from pictures and drawings 
which were the last works of Mr. Lov- 
THERBOURG. 

A nineteenth number of the Contem- 

orary British Portraits will be published 
m March. 

Dr. Barrow, of Liverpool, is about 
to publish Anatomico-Pathological and 
Practical ‘Treatise on Consumption of the 
Lungs, translated from the French,— 
Remarks and Additions, by the transla- 
tor, with copper-plate Engravings to 
illustrate the Morbid Changes in the 
Lungs, in the different Species of Con- 
sumption, will be published in a separate 
volume. 

Shortly will appear Remarks on the 
Trial of Colonel Quintin, by an Officer. 

Nothing is so popular in Paris at present 


as ridicule of the English.—An actor of 


the name of JoLY, of the Vaudeville The- | 
atre,at Paris, who became so celebrated, | 
lasty ear, fer his burlesques ct the English | 


visitors, is about to publish an engrav- 
ing, of which the drawing is made by 
himself. The design is very original, re- 
presenting himself upon the same sheet 
in two characters-—those ot Milur Anglois 
in the piece called La Route de Paris, 
and of Mr. Scott in the New Year's Visit. 
These two persons are represented as 
conversing together; but, although in 
fact the same actor, the difference of ap- 
pearance, style, arid expression i$ So 
Bat, Lapy’s MAG, Noe, 3, 
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great, that it is scarcely possible to be. 
lieve that they are the same. 

M. MELLING, author of a Picturesque 
Journey to Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, has painted two pictures, repre- 
senting the entrance of Louis XVIII. 
into his capital, and the presentation of 
colours to the National Guard. The 
King of France has purchased them, ex- 
pressing a hich opinion of their merit, 
and they are about to be engraved 
by two of the first artists of that coun- 
try. 

The Baron GuERARD DE RouILty has 
presented to the King of France his new 
work, entitied General Principles of 
Administration. 

M. JAUFFRET has written New Fa- 
bles, dedicated to the Duchess @Angou- 
léme. 

The late King of Swepen has pub- 
lished a very curious address. He says, 
he has received the Grand Seigneur’s 
permission to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land: in consequence, he invites 
ten persons to accompany him, one frem 
each of the nations of Europe: they are 
to wear black robes, let their beards 
grow, take the style and title of Black 

srethren, and are each to be attended 


| by a servant in black and grey livery. 


Notice of the willingness of an indivi- 
dual to accompany him, is to be pub- 
lished in some paper printed in the 
country to which he belongs; and all tlre 
Black Brethren are to assemble at 
Trieste on the 24th June.—This invita- 
tion, which strikingly resembles the late 
Emperor Paul's challenge, in the Ham- 
burgh Gazette, is about 500 years too 
late. Gustavus seems determined. to 
vindicate the Swedish people, if possi- 
ble. 

Sir SipNey Situ is stated to. have 
lately set on foot, at Vienna, a collection 
for the Christian slaves in captivity at 
Algiers and Tunis; as weil as suggested 
a plan to protect the people of Christen- 
dom from the attacks and oppression of 
those piratical states.—This is worth a 
thousand collections for a lamp for the 
holy sepulchre, set on foot by the same 
chevalier. One of the pablic companies 
of London (the Ironmongers, we think,) 
has a bequest to be appropriated to the 
same benevolent purpose. Quere: Is it 
regularly applied? ‘The late Mr. Jack- 
son’s ‘Tour to Merocco gives some strik- 
ing instances of the want of sucha fund, 
and of British suffering in consequence, 

A late eminent professor of anatomy, 
well known in the West of England, be- 
ing engaged in embalming a lady who 
died at Sidmouth, remarked. that the 
cause of her death was obvious, an adhe 
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sion of ihe lungs, occasioned by the breast 
bone being bent backwards, in conse- 
quence of wearing certain fashionable 
stays, with what are called in Ireland 
*¢ iron bones.” 

We should leave our enemies alone on 
points where we are vulnerable our- 
selves. We have been frequently called 
upon to notice American advertisements 
for runaway negroes, with a sneering re- 


mark at their very consistent love of 


freedom. The following notices, it will 
be observed, are not American but Bri- 
tish, and they relate to WOMEN! 

“(From the Jamaica Royal Gazette, 
Nov. 5.}—Morant Bay, Nov. 2, 1814.— 
For public sale, at Phillips’s Tavern, be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve 
o'clock, on Monday the 21st day of this 
month, a womAN of colour, levied on for 
Laxes due by Mount Ephraim Estate.” 

“In Dominica, lately, Mrs. E. Martin 
was tried for cruelty exercised towards a 
negro woman, her slave: she was found 
guilty, tined five pounds, and the court 
ordered the womun to be sold by the mar- 
shal!” 

A Mr. Hawkins has published a 
Treatise on the Second Chapter of Da- 
niel, &c. to shew that Britain is the king. 
dom which that prophet declares the 
great God of Heaven will set up, and 
that it is the Kingdom of God. 

The pensioners of the Academie des 
Beuux Arts of France, resident at Rome, 
have transmitted their annual tribute of 
productions, to be submitted to the exa- 
mination of amateurs, and to the judg- 
ment of the class of beaux arts of the 
Royal Institute. Among them is a design 
by M. Gautuier for rebuilding, at the 
present happy crisis, the TEMPLE oF 
Peace, which was constructed under 
the Emperor Vespasian. 

The University of Sienna has been re- 
established by the Grand Duke ot Tus- 
cany, and has given it some new advyan- 
tages that are likely soon to place it ina 
flourishing condition. 

Louis XVIII. by a decree, dated the 
end of January, has appointed an inten- 
dant-general of the Fine Arts, in order, 
as it is said, to put an end to many prac- 
tices in Franee, tending to the degrada- 
tion of the profession, particularly that 
of several artists being engaged in the 
same work, one to invent, another to 
design, and a third to execute ; by which 
means superior talent is frequently made 
subordinate, and an instrument of shame- 
ful flattery. This intendant-general is 
to give out, periodically, works for exe- 
cution in various branches, and no im- 
portant work for government is to be 
undertaken without his judgment and 
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decision. M. QUATREMERE DE Quiney, 
member of the class of history of the 
Royal Institute, is appointed to the office, 
with a salary of 25,000 franks. 

The luxury of warm-bathing is consi- 
derably increased in Paris, by the bather 
taking refreshments whilst immersed to 
the chin in water. This practice, the 
Paris physicians contend, additionally 
opens the pores, and, by a gentle but 
increasing perspiration, proves highly 
efficacious in removing those disorders 
for which the tepid bath is prescribed, 
When the patient is in the bath, he rings 
a bell, and the coffee, chocolate, soup, or 
other diluting refreshments, are intro- 
duced upon a waiter made of cork, which 
tloats on the water whilst the bather takes 
it at his pleasure. 

(From an Eulogitm upon M. PArMEn, 
TIER, delivered, Jan. 9, 1815, at the 
Royal Institute of France.)—The greater 
number of botanists, and Parmentier 
himself, have asserted, after Gaspar 
Bauchin, that we derived the potatoe 
from Virginia, towards the end of the 
16th century, and that the celebrated and 
anfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh had the 
honour of introducing it into Europe. It 
seems much more probable that it was 
brought from Peru by the Spaniards, 
Raleigh did not visit Virginia till 1586 ; 
and we may infer, from the evidence of 
Clusins, that about the year 1587 the 
potatoe was common in many parts of 
Italy, and that it was then given to cat- 
tle: this supposes, at least, that it had 
been cultivated some years. Besides, 
this vegetable has been mentioned about 
the end of the 15th century, by the earli- 
est Spanish writers, as being cultivated 
near Quito, where it was called Papas, 
and where it was made use of as diet in 
several ways. But that which destroys 
altogether the claim of the English is, that 
Janister and Clayton, who made unwea- 
ried enquiries into the indigenous plants 
of Virginia, do not place the potatoe 
among them ; and Banister says express- 
ly, that for twelve years he made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to discover it. 

The following account of Bonaparte 
in Elba is from the pen of an Irish bar- 
rister, a Mr. North. It has appeared in 
the Dublin Evening Post, and some of 
the daily papers; but it seems written 
with so much spirit and individualiza- 
tion, we deem it worth preserving. Ex- 
traordinary people are not every day 
seen by those who can look at them :— 

“ September, Porto Ferrajo. 

“ On the fourth day after my arrival I 
issued from my lodging, and inquired, as 
usual, if the emperor was yet returned. 





“Yes; he lauded last night at ning 




















@clock.—He seldom makes his appear- 
dance abroad before four o’clock in the 
évening. At that hour I went up to the 
palace, mounted upon the terrace, and, 
in spite of its being forbidden ground, 
made good my station, by beginning i im- 
mediately to chat to the grenadiers on 
duty about their battlés, about Paris, 
and the Palais Royal, which recollection 
drew sighs from the rugged warriors, 
about politics, and the glerious achieve- 
ments of the great Napoleo n. These 
Imperial Guards-men are really noble 
fellows, and nearly gentlemen in their 
deportment. They have fine pay, wear 
powder, dress shewily, and drink up all 
the good wine inthe island. During our 
chat an officer passed by, and asked 
what I wanted. The answer was prompt 
—* Un Anglois, and ‘ curiosity to see the 
emperor.’ He scowled, and departed.— 
It is an error to suppose that Bonaparte 


and his people overflow at present with | 
kindness to the English: he shews no | 


extraordinary kindness to them; and 
those that surround him are mostly of a 
spirit very hostile to the name of Eng- 
Jand.—Bonaparte was visiting his mo- 
ther, and, after walking an hour in a 
violent sun, upon a sign the guards flew 
to arms in the twinkling of an eye, the 
drum beat up, three officers advanced 
towards Madam Mere’s house, with all 
the marks of zeal aud devotion imagina- 
ble, and presently the once mighty lord 
of the continent made his appearance. 
He but little resembles the notion I had 
of him, or any other man I ever saw. He 
is the squarest figure, I think, I ever re- 
collect to have seen, and extremely cor- 
pulent. His face is a perfect square, 
trom the effects of fat, and, as he has no 
whiskers, his chops are thrown more into 
relief. This description, joined to his 
odd little three-cornered cocked hat, 
and very plain clothes, would certainly 
give him the appearance of a vulgar 
person, if the impression was not coun- 
teracted by his erect soldiery carriage, 
and the peculiar manner of his walking, 
which is confident, theatrical, and even 
a little ruffian-like; for he stamps the 
ground every step, and at the same 
time twists his body a little. He was 
dressed that day in a green coat, turned 
fip with a dirty white, buttoned with one 
button across the breast, single-breasted 
like a Quaker’s, no embroidery, no 
epaulets, but lying quite close every 
where; with cassimere breeches and 
waistcoat, and white cotton stockings. 
His neck is short, his shoulders very 
broad, and his chest open. He had to 
mount upon the terrace by a wooden 
board, thrown negligently there for the 
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purpose ; and an officer placed himself 
behind it, uncovered like all the rest, 
and in the posture of one of the patients 
at the game of leap-frog. The emperor 
taid hold of his shoulders, and so helped 
himself up, without saying one word or 
even looking at the man, Two paces 
after, he was so near me, that I might 
have e pinced his nose, had I been so dis- 
posed—but I thought it better not. His 
features, I then saw, are remarkably 
masculine, regular, and well-formed. He 
seemed in geod-humour, and had more 
of a leer than a smile upon his open 
mouth, which, notwithstanding a beauti- 
ful set of teeth, could not conceal that 
expression which men immoderately ex- 


alted in their opinion of themselves ge- 
nerally carry about that feature. His 


skin is coarse and weather-beaten, though 
quite unwrinkled ; and his colour, bad 
and sun-burnt, would spoil his handsome 
features, if they were not already altered 
by fat. His countenance is not of that 
pensive meditating cast which his picture 
gives him; but, in revenge, his eyes 
possess a natural and unaffected fierce- 


ness, the most extraordinary I ever be- 
held: they are full, bright, and ofa 


brassy colour, As soon as he was come 
upon the terrace he directly looked at 
me, and continued to do so as lofg as it 
was possible, and his stare is by far the 
most determined and intense I ever ex- 
perienced, This time, however, curtosity 
made me a mateh, and I vanquished 
him. It is when he regards you that you 
mark the singular expression of his eyes. 
No frown, no ill-humour, no affectation 
of appearing terrible—but the genuine 
expression of that iron inexor: able tem- 
per, upon which any drop of the milk of 
human kindness that may have ever 
fallen must instantly turn to rust. 

“ He gees every day in a barouche 
and four, with a picquet of ten hussars, 
an officer, and a mameluke, tv bis couns 
try house, whither he is also. accompa- 
nied by his mother, in another carriage 
and four, and by Madame Bertrand; 
and altogether they form a gay-looking 
party. 1 saw him at his country h ouse, 
teeding the chickens, as well as I could 
He sleeps little at night, and 
without taking off his clothes—rises at 
two, or even one o’clock in ‘the morning 
— breakfasts at ten or eleven—then goes 
to bed—plays billiards at his mother’s 
house, and sometimes ¢ irds in the even. 
ing—pays all he loses, but never accepts 
what he wins, so that the ladies of ho- 
nour and others gain much by this me- 
thod. I am told that he supports his 
tall with unalterable firmness, tiat he is 
cheerful and pleasant in company, joins 
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with every body, and has always some- 
thing to say for himself. He. nor his 
mother never allude in conversation to 
the subject of their reverses. It is the 
custom here to pay him marks of rever- 
ence, which T never saw practised about 
the persons of other potentates, Gen. 
Bertrand sits in the carriage with him 
uncovered, at the risk of getting a coup 
de soleil. You take off your hat on his 
approach at the greatest distance you 
think it possible he ean discern you. Jn 
the mean time he looks at you without 





Amusements, Exhibitions, &c. 


taking any kind of notice of. you. 

dame “la Mére is the best-looking woman 
of her time of life I have seen (she is 
near 70), and must have been formerly 
very handsome : her countenance is at 
once sweet and dignified, notwithstand- 
ing the obscurity of her origin. ‘ She is 
good and kind,’ “said , * but her edu- 
cation and talents are very moderate.’ 
She made a good use of her influence 
when her son was the king of kings, and 
prevented many bad things from being 
done.” 
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*.* Communications from Persons interested in New Announcements, §c. will receive 


prompt Attention. 
ere - 


Literary and Philosophical. 
.OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle- 
street.—Annial course of Lectures. 
Ladies’ admission to the Series, annually, 
Zl. 2s. 

Surry Institution, Blachkfriar’s- 
road.— Dr, Croéch’s Leetures on Music, 
iifustrated by examples trom the best 
masters, anc icat and modern, every Tues- 
day evening ; and, on Friday, March 8, 
Ly. T. Sluckh: yuse’s Lectures on the Ar- 
chitectural and other Remains of Abori- 
giual. Roman, Saxon, and Nerman-Bri- 
tain, illustrated by drawings: they wiil 
be continued on cach succeeding Friday 
evening. There spec tive Lectures com- 
mience at7 o’clock precisely.—Admission 
by subscription ¢1. zs. to the whole Course 
of Lectures at the Surry Lostitution, 

bLonpoN PHILOSOPHICAL SocIiETy, 

ts’ Hall, Craue-court, Fleet-stieet.— 
Lectures and Discussions alternately 
every Thursday, at in the evening.— 
Admission by tickets from members ; 
Sec. T. Pettigrew, esq, F/L.S. Bolt-court, 
Fle et-street. 

City PuHiLosopuicarn Sociery, Dor- 
set-street, Salisbury-square, — Lectures 
and Discussions alternately every Wed- 
nesday, at 8 in the eveniny.—Admission 
by tickets from members ; ; Secretary, Mr. 
Shepherd, 176, Fleet-street. 

Mr. Tattim’s Course of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, with Experiments : 
55, Dorsct-street, Fleet-street. 11. 1s. the 
Course ; Single Lectures, 1s. 

Paintings. 
British GALLERY, Pall Mall, for the 





Exhibition and Sale of Works of British 
Artists.—10 till 5. 1s.; catalogue, 1s. 

Mr. West's Picture of Christ Rejected, 
and the original Design of the Crucifixion 
for the Window of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ; with Death on the Pale Horse, 
aud other Sketches; Pall Mall. 10 till 
dusk, 1s. 

MAGNIFICENT Pictures, by. Annibal 
and Ludovico Carucci, &c.; Pail Mall— 
10 till G. 1s. 

British GALiery of Drawings and 
Specimens of Enugravings from Pictures 
by great Masters; 54, New Loud-street. 
—9 till dusk. 13. 

Lonpon GALLERY, 22, Piccadilly.— 
The Marriage Banquet of Napoleon and 
Maria Lonisa, a fine Picture by Cassa- 
nova; wiih other Paintings, Tapestry, 
WC. 18. 

PIcTURE OF NAPOLEON Buona- 
PARTE, at Adam-street, Adelphi, painted 
at the request of the Empress for her 
own private apartment.—10 till dusk ; 
1s, 

GRAND PorTRAIT Of NAPOLEON in 
his Imperial Robes, on the Throne of the 
Thuilleries, with Regalia, &c.; from the 
Council Chamber ot Liege.—Leicester- 
square ; 10 till 6. 1s. 

Historic GALLERY, 27, Pall Mail.— 
Guercino’s celebrated Military Altar- 
Piece, trom the church of St. Grisogano, 
at Rome. 

Lucien BuONAPARTE'S Magnificent 
Collection of Pictures is now open to the 
public ; 60, Pall Mall,—1s.; descriptive 
catalogues, is. 6d, 
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Panoramas. 
Leicester-square.— Battle 
of Vittoria, and Grand Harbour of Malta. 


RAaRxeER’s, 


10 ‘till dusk. 1s. each Painting. 

BARKER'S, opposite the New Church 
in the Strand. — Paris, and Battle of Co- 
runna.—10 tli dusk. 1s. each. 

Natural History, &c. 

Burnock’s Lonpon 
©5,000 Specimens of Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Curosities of Nature and 
Art, pear St. James's-street, Piccadiily. 
—Tie Museum of Birds and Curiosities, 
4s.; Pantherion, or Quadrupeds, 1s.—10 
till dusk. 

Porito’s Royan MENAGERIE, Exe- 
ter Change, Strand.—Three Apartments, 
1s. each, or -s. 6d. the three; opens at 
10, shuts at 9. 

Serpent Ative.—The Boa Constric- 


for, sixteen feet long; 349, Strand. 10 
till dusk. 1s. 
Phenomena, 


Joun HauptTMAN, 32 years old, 36 
inches high; and LitTLE NANETTE, 35 
years old, 33 inches high, 53 pounds 
weight. ge New Bond-street.—1i1 till 5: 
and 6 till ¢ 
places, is. 

Master VINE, an interesting infant, 5 
years old, with arms 4 inches long, very 
clever at drawing, copying, &c.; at the 
Lyceum, Strand. 10-till dusk. is. 

Miscellaneous, 

Miss Linwoop’s GALLERIES OF NEW 
PICTURES LN WORSTED, Leicester-squaie. 
— till dusk. children, 1s. 

Du Bovure’s Lance Cork Mopetrs 
of Ancient Tempics, Amphitheatres, 
Mausoleums, &c.; 6%, Lower Grosvenor- 
street. s.; children, 1s. 

THE TARLEAUX ANIMATED, OR E1bo- 
PHUSICON; 182, Fleet-street. — Open, 
avith One View in Motion, from 11 till 7, 
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1s.; with. the Six Tableaux, at 8 ia the 
evening, Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

Weeks’s Museum or CreRtious’ AND 
SURPRISING MECHANISM, ‘Fichborne- 
street, Piccadilly. 9 till 9. 2s: 6d. 

Mrs. SaALMon’s Roya: Histormwat 





Museum of | 


Wax-WorK, 17, Fleet-street.—9 till 9, 
is. 

EXHIBITION of Royar Wax-Worx, 

67, Fleet-strect-—10 tilk10. 1s. 

Mr. WIGLEY'’s PROMENADE Rooms, 
Spring Gardens; open daily, for tle iv- 
| spection of the Toys and Trinkets on sale. 
Admission gratis. 

THE BRiTIsH FoRUM, a Debating So- 
ciety, at No. 22, New Lond Street,--- 


“<9 
is. 


Every Thursday evening, at 7. 


National Edifices, contaming Objects of 
General Interest. 


British Musrum, Great Russell- 
street. Open every Monday, Wedues- 
day, and Friday, in each week. Admis- 
sion gratis, from 10 till 2. 

Tower or Lonpon.-—Lions and other 
Beasts, Armoury, Regalia, &c.---Charges 





First places, ¢s.; second | 





| according to the various parts seen. 
WESTMINSTER ApBEeY.—The charge, 
is. 9d. exclusive of subsequent demands, 
St. Paus's Catwpeprat.—Admission 
to the tep, 4d. various smail charges for 
the different parts shewn. 
The Monument, Fish-street-bill,—9 till 
3; admission to the top, 6d. 





*.* Tue TueaTrRes open during the 
‘amonuth are,—The Opera; DRURY-LANE 
Theatre; CovENT-GARDEN Theatre ; 
Surry Theatre, at the Obelisk, St. 
George’s-ticids;the SANs-PAREIL Theatre, 
opposite the Adelphi, Strand; AsTLEY’s 
OLYMPIC PAVILION, Newcastle-stireet, 
Strand; the Recency Theatre, Totten- 
liam-street, Tottenham-couit-road, 
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OF POLITICS. 





a oe 
O! World, thy slippery turns !—SHAKsSPEARE. 
= 


wi TH respect to foreign politics, 

we have as little to observe in 
the present month as we had in the | 
last. The period of information, 
however, is rapidly upproaching, | 
Lord Castlereagh being expected | 
home from the Congress every hour. | 
As far as is known, the prospect is’ 
very cheerless to those sangulie spi- | 


( rits who have rested too implicitly 


| upon the general professions of the 
Allies. That Poland will be irre- 
' trievably annexed to Russia is now 
evident; and the delivery of Genoa 
to Sardinia, in the face of a British 
| pledge, does not argue very favour- 
ably for the _ pendence of Saxony. 
As for Italy, Austria takes it without 
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ceremony ; and this is, in the out- 
line, the apparent finale to magnani- 
mous declaration. There is a sort 
of people, as Gratiano says, whose 
visages invariably wear the appear- 
ance of a grin, when they hear any 
expression of confidence in the grow- 
ing honesty of cabinets. How me- 
lancholy to find them always coldly 
sneering, and always right. 

But, although we have nothing 
particularly pleasant to communicate 
from abroad, we have laid a domes- 
tic traitor low—the Income Tax is 
no more. Now, knowing what it is, 
if the English ever consent to its re- 
newal, the fault will be their own. 
The speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, introductory to the bud. 


get, or statement of taxes, forcibly | 


manifests the greatness of our deli- 
verance of last year; for it clearly 
proves that a continuance of the war 
at any thing like the then expence 
would have been impossible. It 
equally exposes the futility of the 





termwar taxes; siuce, out of twenty- | 


one millions of imposts so called, 
more than half are to remain, under 
a less ominous appellation. Our fair 
readers will not be in love with this 
subject, we will therefore dismiss it 


rapidly, and in round numbers. The | 


war taxes, we have already observed, 
amounted to twenty-one millions ; 
twelve out of the said twenty-one 
millions will still be wanted, but, 


taking away the income tax (four- | 


teen millions) there will only remain 
seven millions. It follows, therefore, 


that five millions of additional taxes | 


are to be found, and here they are : 


Rate. 
Customs—Tobacco, #3d. per Ib. 
Excise—Tobaceo, 6d. per Ib. 
Licences—Double fixed rates, 50 per 

cent. progressive. 
Wine—20l, per ton. 
Assessed Taxes, viz. 
Inhabited house duty, 30 per cent, 
Progressive servants’ tax, 80 to 90 per 
cent. 
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Under gardeners, &c. various 
Trade servants and servants for hiré, ¢0. 
Carriages, about 75 per cent. 
Horses for pleasure, about 80 per cent. 
Trade horses, about 40 per cent. 
Dogs, about 30 per cent. 
Game certificate, ditto. 
New Duties. ~- 
Windows in warehouses and hot-houses, 
3s. 6d. per window 
Rent of warehouses, same as houses 
Bachelors—50 per cent. additional on 
servants, carriages, and herses. 
Post-office, 1d. on each newspaper 
East-India and foreign postage regula- 
tion 


Stamp duties, additional regulation of 


bounties and drawbacks, 


The chief of this taxation is an 
increase of old duties; the pleasur- 
able novelties consisting of taxes on 
the windows of warehouses and hot- 
houses, the rent of warehouses, and 
fifty per cent. additional on bachelors 
who keep servants, horses, and car- 
riages—that is to say, upon bache- 
lors of fortune. This is at least 
classical, Augustus having done some- 
thing like it eighteen centuries ago, 
at Rome; and, as these unhappy 
mortals may escape the misery by 
marriage, the tax is fairenough. It 
is the increased duties that will bear 
the hardest, and some of them, upon 
consumption, may prove the truth of 
the axiom, that, m political arithme- 
tic, two and two do not always make 
four; but still, looking at them alto- 
gether, as compared with the income 
tax, the advantage is striking. In@ 
word, they are definite, and leave 
the inward man at rest; and this, 
with English feeling, ought to have 
its weight. That any substitute 
should be called for at a period of 


| peace is, to be sure, a stinging con- 


sideration, and should be duly con- 
sidered by those who deem eternal 
war the consummation of earthly 
prosperity, Arithmetic is stubbora 
in its results, and a dreadful enemy 
to declamation, 
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MONTHLY ReEpoRT OF THE Kine@’s | 
Hea.tu.—** Windsor Castle, Feb. +. | 
The King continues in good health: but | 
since the last report his Majesty has been | 
less uniformly tranquil than he was during | 
some preceding months.” | 
On the 19th of May last, her Majesty | 
completed her 70th year. According to | 
annual custom, the day was celebrated | 
on the 18th of January; and, in the pre- | 
sent instance, privately, at Windsor, where | 
the Queen received the congratulations of | 
the Royal Family, The Princess Char- | 
Jotte, who has attained great proficiency | 
in music, gave great proof of her skill} 
ana execution, in the performance of a. 
concerto on the grand piano-forte, accom- | 
panied on the violoncello by Gen. Tayler, | 
and the violin by Gen. Upton. 

The late Mr. Perceval’s family consists 
of twelve children. The words of the Act | 
granting Mrs. P. 20001. per ann. are— | 
“ To the Hon. Jane Perceval, the widow 
of the said late Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
eeval, for and during the natural life of 
the said Jane Perceval.” And the subse- | 
quent clauses giving her the powers of | 





| 





Letters from Nousard (Meurthe), state, 
that a snare had lately been laid for a fus 
riots wolf, which ravaged that whole dis- 
trict, The wolf consequently fell into a 
deep trench, and the inhabitants ran to 
put an end to his existence ; at the same 
time, a child, who had approached too 
near the edge, fell into the trench. The 
alarm was general, as all believed thé 
wolf would instantly have seized the little 
unfortunate. But the animal, too intent 
on the means of escaping, did not approach 
it. A cord was thrown towards the in- 
fant, but the wolf seized upon this with 
his teeth and claws, and being drawn up, 
effected his escape, and the child was af- 
terwards taken up, perfectly unhurt.—~ 
Gazette de £rance. 

There has been for some months a story 
in circulation, of a young Lady of high 
family and fortune, on whose life and issue 
by marriage, a very large estate depends, 
having a head of such’ deformity as to re- 
semble that of a pig. It is not impossible 
that there may be such a case, though the 
Medical Professors of the Metropolis say 
it is unknown to them: but it has been 


. : ° . } “fe : ° « 
appointment and limitation of the shares | magnified into a monstrous deviation from 
of the children, are “as slie the said Jane | nature ; and a thousand idle tales are pro- 
Perceval, shall direct and appoint.” Thus | pagated of her having frightened a female 


the annuity is reserved to the widow, and 
the appointments to Jane Perceval; and 
the question for legal consideration will 
now be, whether she is any longer the 
widow, and any longer the appointer Jane 
Perceval. As to the appointments, a most 
Serious point occurs; as it never was in 
the contemplation of Parliament, that any 


| engaged to attend her, and that she had 
| actually the head of a pig. To the dis- 
| credit of the manly character, this report, 
| true or false, has produced the follow- 
| ing advertisement :—“ Secrecy.—A Single 
| Gentleman, aged 51, of a respectable Fa- 
| mily, and in whom the utmost confidence 
| may be reposed, is desirous of explainmg 


other than herself; as the widow of the | his mind to the friends of a Person who 


father of her children, should have any 
influence, or take part in the appointment 
of the shares of the 50,v00l. among them ; 
even the high Officers of State, who are 
co-trustees with her, have no part in the 
appointment. Report announces two more 
marriages in this family: the eldest daugh- 
ter, it is said, is to bestow her hand upon 
Mr. Peele, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
Jand; the eldest son is also mentioned as 
being about to enter into the matrimonial 
state. 

Lady Arden and Mrs. Perceval had a 
full length statue of the late Premier, exe- 
cuted since his death, which stood in the 
drawing-room of the latter lady, but which 
has been removed since she became Lady 
Carr! 


| has a misfortune in the Face, buat is pre- 
| vented for want of an introduction. Being 
| perfectly aware of the principal particu- 
| lars, and understanding that a final settle- 
|ment would be prefeired to a temporary 
one, presumes, he would be found to an- 
swer the full extent of their wishes. His 
intentions are sincere, honourable, and 
firmly resolved. References of great re-: 
spectability can he given.” 

A Petition for a commission of Lunacy 
against the Earl of Portsmouth, on the 
part of his brother, the Hon. N. Fellowes, 
M.P., has been presented to the Court of 
Chancery. The facts are simply these: 
his Lordship was, during the life of his 
first wife, under a certain trusteeship. He 
married again, with the eldest daughter of 
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one of the trustees, and the trust was dis- 
solved soon after by the new family. His 
Lordship’s brother contends, that this step 
swas 1nest improperly taken, as the Lord’s 
general incompetence was particularly 
well known to the world, and he has se- 
veral affidavits to prove the incapacity. 
On the other side, the father of the new- 
married Lady tas filed 87 affidavits to re- 
but the charge of mental incompetency on 
the Noble Lord. His Lordship is now 47 
years of age, and had been married fo his 
late Countess, who was advanced in years 
at the time of her marriage, 15 years pre- 
viously to her Ladyship’s decease. His 
Lordship, about a twelvemonth ago, mar- 
ried his present young Countess. 

It is probable that Burhngton-house 
will become the future residence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, Government having it in contem- 
piation to publish this noble mansion as 
the Treasury, instead of the inappropriate 
premises in Downing-street. The Duke 
of ‘Devonshire expects it will produce 
100,0001. under the hammer. 

A cause is said to he before the Court 
of Sessions in Seotiand, of a very interest- 
ing nature, m which a young lady charges 
her uncle with usurping her right to her 
paternal property for the space of 18 
years during her minority. 

Mademoiselle Gosselin, of the French 
Opera, is engaged for the King’s Theatre, 
at a salary of 2000 guineas for the season, 
and is-expected here during the present 
mozth, . 

The following instance of spirit and 
genume thimanity in a Lady, it is both 
our pleasure and our business to record, 
Within the present month, a Prisoner who 
hat been several times remanded, was 
brought up'for final hearing to the Court 
for Insolvent Debtors. The principal ob- 
jection to his discharze was, that he had 
effended against the Cessip Bonorwm Act, 
by assigning his property to a favoured 
creditor. ‘The person to whom the deed 
of assignment had been given was a Miss 
Jepson, a Lady of fashionable appear- 
ance. It came ont during the investiga- 
tion, that the Lady, influenced by hiuma- 
nity only, had at different times advanced 
tim and his family pecuniary aid. On this 
occasion her charitable disposition weut 
so far as to induce hier to propose cancel. 
ling the deed, solely with the view of re- 
leasmg the unfortunate man, who was 
it!, avd bad been several months in gaol, 
The Solicitor, who attended iv behalf 
of a detaining creditor, opposed the hu- 
mane intention of Miss Jepson; and, in 
addition to the charge of traudulently 
disposing of his goods, accused the Pri- 
somes OF prevérication and perjury, at a 
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previons examination. The Lady, whe 
sustained the part of a Counsellor, with 
great ability, answered ‘the objections of 
the Solicitor, anil refused to admit that 
the man had been guilty of perjury. She 
observed, “ biis illness and long cone 
flnement ‘made him almost incapable of 
knowing what he sail. -I‘ have -secn 
Counseilors, and vou, Gentlemen Soli- 
citors, so brow-beat a witness, that he 
did not knaw whether he was sitting or 
Standing ; and it Was not extraordinary if 
a poor sick debtor varied a little in his 
evidence.” Mr. Commissioner Palmer 
said, he had seen witnesses often bewil- 
dered in the way Miss Jepson described, 
After the Lady iad cancelled the deed 
in Court, by cutting off the seal, the 
Prisoner obtained his discharge, and 
she was made one of his assignees. In 
answer to a remark made, that she must 
be rich if she could afford to give up 
Seeurity for the debt duc from the Pri- 
soner; she said, it was not her wish jto 
keep an wifortunate person incareerated, 

and when she had money to expend, she 
was happy to apply it in this way. On 
the whole, her conduct, in a humane point 
of view, was most amiable. 

The Princess of Wales seems to be on 
the most cordial footing at the Neapoli- 
tan Court; several of our Nobility are 
presented to King Joachim. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Chiswick 
residence, when completed, will surpass 
that of any other Nobleman’s in the vicie 
nity of London. Exclusively of the pur- 
chase-money paid for Lady Mary Coke’s 
adjacent house and extensive grounds, 
which are now thrown iato those of his 
Grace, it is estimated that he has already 
expended 150,000% upon this now noble 
domain. 

The superb Dress sent by Louis XVIII. 
to the Prince Regent with the Order of 
St. Esprit:—The mauile all round the 
border is embossed with gold, represent- 
ing the emblems of War, < and ‘the IT sure 
rounded by the imperial crowns. It mea- 
sures at the bottom of the mantle, from 
one end to the other, 54 treet. The tippet 
which goes under the mantle is of green 
sarsenet, the figures on it are exactly the 
same as on the mantle, but‘on a much 
smaller scale. The collar that goes over 
the tippet is of beautiful Frei ach lace, va- 
lned at 12002. The collar or necklace ts 
composed of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
&e. and is very beautiful. The hat is 
made of black velvet embossed with gold 
round if, with a beautiful ostrich feather 
at the top. The breeches are of white 


sarsenet, and made in the antique way, 
embroidered with silver, and a pair of 
hose of white silk. 


The shoes are made 
































of silver tissue, with roses of white satin. 
There are two swords, very beautifal, 
with golden hilts: There is also a dress of 
his attendant, which is very beautiful, 
but net so superb as the other. 

A deed, bearing date January 5, 1815, 
« has been presented at the stamp-office, to 
be duly stamped, and for which 16s, was 
paid. It bore the declaration of the Rev. 
J. H—ley A—he, purporting, that unless 
Joanna Southcotg had a child bora, and 
sucking at her breast, on or before the 

12th instant, te shonld be solemnly bound 
never to preach or do duty in C- ne 
Church, Somersetshire, (or im any other 
chureh again,) but would allow, and duly 
authorise any clergyman, chosen by the 
parish, or appointed by the bishop, and 
for him to receive all profit and emolu- 
ment attending the same. 

Lady Dalrymple Hamilten, who is one 
of the British leaders of fashion at Paris, 
is the daughter of the late Lord Dunean. 
Her Ladyship, though much taller than 
the usual stature of females, has been ce- 
lebrated as a graceful dancer. 

The Earl of Coventry and Mr. Weston, 
whose father was the gentleman that first 
planned the crection of the Edystone 
Light-house, though both unfortunately 
blind, are, perhaps, the two best judges 
of horses in the kingdom. ‘The Noble 
Earl always selects his own, and Mr. 
Weston frequently those of his friends ; 
of the fignre and anatomy they correctly 
judge by feeling, and of the several paces 
“by their quick sence of hearing. 

The expected duel between Colonel! 





Quintin and Colonei Palmer has taken | 


place near Paris. Col. Quintin was at- 
tended by Mr. Lawrell, as his secend; 
Lieut.-Col. Palmer by Thomas Thompson, 
esq. It was settled by the seconds that 
they should fire at 12 paces. Col. Quintin 
only fired, and missed. Lieut.-Col. Pal- 
mer then ‘discharged his pistol in the air. 
Mr. Thompson asked Mr. Lawrell if he 
was satisfied; Col. Quintin expressed him- 
self to the same effect ; and here the affair 
terminated.—The above affair arising eut 
of a point of duty, very honourably fulfill- 
ed, has produced a notice in the House of 
Lords, to prevent a similar occurrence 
from another court-martial which has just 
concluded. 
At the recent funeral of Mademoiselle 


Rauconit, an actress of some celebrity at | 
the Curate of the church of St. | 


Paris, 
Roque, took it in his head to revive 
the rigorous ordinances of the Roman 
worship, which, holding actors and ac- 
tresseg:in a state of exeommmnication, 
would deprive them of christiau burial, 
The conseqnence was a tumult of the 
most alarming description, 20,000 per- 
Bat. Lapy's Mae. No. 3. 
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sons assembling to enforce liberality. Af- 
ter repeated messages to the King, and 
the employment of the military, who did 
not seem eager to act on the occasion, an 
order to bury the poor lady was trans- 
mitted. 

French Criticism on Catalani.—Tt is 
agreed on/ali hands, that the Carnival of 
1815 is infinitely more gay than that of 
1814. All flock to hear Catatani. The 
spectacie, thoueh announced for seven 
did not commence till eight. ‘The assem- 
bly on this occasion was equally nume- 
rous and brilliant. His Serene Highness 
the Duke of Orleans arrived with the la- 
dies ef his family. ‘The Duke of Berri 
appeared in the King’s box. ‘The orchetra 
instantaneously struck up the beloved air 
of Vive Heary IV. and the hall resounded 
with loyal acclamations. Catalani then 
came torwurd in all the eclat.of her mag- 
niticence and her beauty. This astonish- 
ing woman was not vnly the first song- 
stress, but one of the finest women in the 
assembly. Her voice constitutes the most 
perfect mstrument imaginable. - It:is im- 
possible to join to so exquisite a voice, 
the depth of which is prodigiotis, more 
of richness, flexibility, or jightness. ‘The 
brilliancy of her execution is really di- 
vine; but still more admirable (if it can 
be) is the extreme quality of her tones, 
She more than once ran throngh two full 
octaves, without betraying even one weak 
ehord. With what should all these eulogies 
conclude? With the solemn assurance, 
that in our sentiment, Catatani is perfec- 
tion itself. In hearing her we have nothing 
to regret, nothing to destre. {t would be 
going perhays too far, though perhaps it 
may be true, that we could wish her, in 
one degree move eminent—in that quality 
of soul which feelingly entrances every 
other.—In a word, we may wish her te 
possess a little more of that expression, 
which is that with respect to song, which 
grace is to beauty. 

Since our last publication, another 
alarming fire broke out.at the house of 
Mrs. Walford, in Conduit-street, which 
burnt with such furious rapidity, that in 
less than an hour the whoie of the pre- 
mises were destroved. The furniture was 
very valuable.—The early hour at which 
the fire was discovered, threatened de- 
struction to part of the family, if not the 
whole, as they were all ina state of re- 
pose, and as the flames wére so rapid in 
their edurse. A boy of nine years of age 
perished in the flames. 

On the ¢2d of January, the grand ce- 
remony of depositing the discovered re- 
mains of Louis XVI. and his Queen in 
the church of St. Denis, took~place at 
Paris, A superb ee escort of va- 
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rious. corps and General (fficers on herse- 
back led the way, and were followed by 
ten carriages hung with black, in which 
were the Ministers, the Grand Dignita- 
ries of the Kingdom, some Bishops and 
sther Ecclesiastics, and the Chief Officers 
of the Palace. Next came five mourning 
coaches, each drawn by eight horses, with 
walking feotmen, in deep mourning, on 
each side; these were the carriages of the 
Prinees of the Blood. Last came the fu- 
neral car, bearmg two leaden cotiins. In 
‘the middle was the sar cophagus, which was 
raised more than three feet ; the stand cn 
which it rested was a foot in height, by 
ten in length. Four tiars wrought in sil- 
ver were at the four corners of the car, 
which was hung with rich black velvet, 
folded in the shape of a half cirele. In 
the centre were the arms of the King and 
Queen, surmounted with a crown; there 
were also four smaller escutcheons, be- 
decked with tiars, and surmounted with 
acrown. Around the sarcophagus, con- 
taining the two coffins, was a fringe of } 
black velvet, blazoned with silver crosses, 
terminated by funeral crape, and enve- 
loping one-half of the upper part of the 
pyramid. On the front stand of the sar- 
cophagus were placed honours veiled 


with crape. ‘The eight horses which drew | 


this majestic car were richly harnessed, 
each with housines of black velvet be- 


decked with escutcheons and surmounted | 


with crowns, Thetwo obelisks at the cate 
of St. Denis were covered with black 
cloth, to which were attached escutcheons 
with the arms of France, and palms of 
silver. Vhe Clergy waited there tor the 

rocession, which arrived at mid-day. 
The great gate of St. Denis wes hung 
with black, and exhibited the tollowing 
simple and touching inscription in large 
characters :— 

- Dormiam cum patriinus meis ; 
Condasque i in sepulchro majorum meorum. 
The procession then advanced towards 
the church. The-coflins, being taken down 
from the car, were placed tinder a cata- 
falque, surmounted by a royal mantle and 
crown, and surrounded by wax-lights. 
The church was entirely hung with black, 
and at intervals were suspended the arms 
of France, surrounded with palms in sil- 
ver. “The nave and the gallery were 
Glled witha ¢rowd-of persens in mourn- 
ing.» The musicians of the Roya! Chapel 
performed pieces of music during the fu- 
neral service, which added, if possible, 
to the mournfal and religious feelings 
with which the soul was penetrated, At 
two o’cleck the Bishop of Treuves: deli- 
vered the Funeral Oration. ‘The cere- 
mony, during the whole of which minute 
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guns were fired, was terminated at half. 
past four. The Duchess of Angouleme vi- 
sited the church of St. Denis, prostrating 
herself on the tomb of her parents, and 
for a long time bathing with her tears the 
stone which closes the vault in which 
their remains repose! A multitude of 
spectators flocked around her, and min- 
gled their tears with hers. 

The King of France received Madam 
de Stael, at a recent Levee, in the most 
gracious manner, and conversed with her 
a considerabie time. We are glad to hear 
this, because we think we perceive that 
some people scarcely forgive this lady 
tor being a woman. 

There is a very old and well-known 
prophecy :— 

“* When our Lord shall lie in our Lady’s 

lap, 

Then let England look for some mishap.” 
The contingency alluded to happens next 
Lady-day, which falls upon Easter Satur- 
day. 

Viscount Kingsland, who has formally 





abjured the doctrines of the Church of 


tome, has been long a Protestant ; bat, 
having recently recovered the dormant 
Peerage, an open recantation was necess 
sary to the enjoyment ef his privileges. 


MARRIED, 


David Cockburn, esq. of the civil 
service, Madras, to Miss Lavinia Cyn- 
| ningham, youngest dayghter of the late 
General Cunningham. 

At St. John’s, Westminster, Mr. Sam. 
Gunnel, jun, ot Cowley-street, to Mary 
Louisa Ann, only daughter of the late 
Tho. Deaele, esq. of Souning, Berks. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John 
Foakes, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey, to 
Jane, eldest daughter to Mr. John Wes- 
ton, Old Bond-street. 

J. J. Wilson, esq. ®& Dorset strect, 
Salisbury-square, to Miss Caroline Pack- 
man, of Reigate. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Tho. Hyde Ripley, vicar of Wooten 
Bassett, Wilts, to Caroline, third daugh- 
ter of Wm. Hony wood, esq. of Sibton, 
Kent. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Tho. Ed- 
ridge, esq. of Monkton Juxta, near Chip- 
penham, to Anne, only daughter of John 
Figgins, esq. of Chippenham, Wilts. 

At Chertsey, Mr. Benjamin Parkes, 
of Castle-street, Falcon square, to Mary, 
daughter and only child of Mr. Wells, of 
Addleston, near Chertsey, in Surrey. 

At Calcutta, Henry Martin Pigou, esq.. 
of the civil service, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Wilberforce Bird, esq. of the 











Cape of Gcod Hope. 














At Eatiny church, Middlesex, Thomas 
Deane Shute, esq. of Burton House, 
Hampshire, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
ot Major-Gen. W. Cameron, of the Manor 
House, Ealing. 

At Kensington, Mr. Joseph Aldred, of 
St. George’s, Hanover square, to Mrs. 
Ann King, widow of the late John King, 
esq. of Bath. 

At St, Olave, Jewry, Robert Abbot, 
juuy esq. to Amelia, only daughter of 
Tho. Courtney, esq. of the Old Jewry. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Robert 
Clement Sconce, esq. to Sarah, only 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Knox, rector 
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of Runwell, in Essex. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cha. Thomas, of the 
ist regt. of Foot Guards, to Miss Bruns- 
den, daughter of Cha. B. esq. 

At Paddington, Richard Pollen, esq. 
of Lineohrs Inn, brother of Sir John P. 


bart. of Redenham, Hants, to Anne, the | 
eldest daughter of Sam, Pepys Cockerel, | 


esq. of Westbourne. 

At Battersea church, Mr. Josiah Con- 
der, of St. Panl’s Church-yard, to Miss 
Joan Eliz. Thomas, of Battersea. 

At St. James’s, Edw. Scheener, esq. to 
Miss Boyn, of Wanstead, Essex. 


At St. George’s, Edw. Walpole, esq. | 
to Miss Gilde- | 


son of the late Robt. W. 
meester, daughter of the late D. G. esq. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Wm. Carus Wilson, B.A. ef Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to. Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Gen. Neviile, of Pall Mail. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Tho. 
Goodall, of St. Martin’s lane, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest danghter of ‘Thomas Eiam, 
esq. of Sunbury. 

At Lambeth, Geo. Hillas, of the city 
of Dublin, esq. to Mrs. Mitchell, widow 
of the late K. G. C. M. of Park-street, 
Grosvenor-square, esq. 

At Mary-le-bone, Major-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Anson, K.C.B. brother of Viscount An- 
son, to Louisa Frances Mary Dickenson, 
daughter and only child of John D. esq. 
of Birch Hall, Lancashire, and Devan- 
shire-place, London. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Wm. Henry Strudwicke, of Brompton, 
to Miss Legg. . 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Isaac Hutchin- 
son, .esq. of Chelsea, to Mrs. Julia Gaw- 
ler.—Sam. Proudfoot Hurd, esq. te Mis¢ 
Frederica Wynyard, daughter of Lieut.- 
General Wm. W. 

Wm, Cox, esq. of Beaumont-street, 
Portiand-place, to Anu, only daughter of 
Wm, Weston, esq. of Birchanger, Essex. 





At St. Martin’s, Mr, Chapman, Somer. |. 


set House, to Miss Ann Clay, third | 
daughter of Mr. C. chandler, Hounds’ | 
fate, 
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Colonel Bathurst, son of the Bishop of 
Norwich, and nephew to Eail Bathurst, 


‘to Lady Caroline Stewart, sister of Lord 


Castlereagh, and daughter of the Earl of 
Londonderry. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, Captain 
Peake, R:Ni to Leonora Maria, second 
daughter of James Urmston; esq. of 
Walmer, Kent, late of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s service. 

Mons. Bicard; a French ¢mizrant of 
distinction, te Miss Martha Bevis. 

At Hampton, Mr. Sam. Wegener, of 
Kenningten, to Miss Caroline Augusta 
Wright, of Stockwell-place. 

At Morden, Mr. Rayd, Wiltshire, o 
Clapham Rise, to Miss Roberts, Stock- 
well, 

At St. James’s, Mr, James Cockburn 
Hyde, to Maria, eldest daugiser of the 
late Capt, John Mande, R.N. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Richard 
Burdon, esq. of Lincoln's inn, to Eliza, 
danghter of the late Sir Jas, Sanderson, 
bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square; Mr. 


| W. M. Macquire, to Miss E. Sagee,- 


DEATHS, 

Tue LATE Lavy Hamitton,: -The 
career of this conspicuous female affords 
a striking proof of the iaefheiency of 
beauty and accomplishment, when unse- 
conded by the purity of conduct and 
principle, which society bas:--agreed to 
consider indispensable mv woman. — It is 
scarcely necessary to make these pages 
a record of her early hfe; or to.deta# the 
protectors who preceded Sit, William: Ha- 
milton. [t is sufficient to observe, that 
ier final marriage with the latter gentle- 
man failed to introduce her into the more 
decorous circles of her own ceuntrywo- 
men, although the Court of Naples was 
less fastidious. Her influence. at that 
Court, has been extolled as beneficial to 
her country. We doubt it; in one in- 
stance, at least, it produced a. reaction 
disgraceful to the British character; and, 
to say nothing of their -friendstip, the 
greatest stain in the life.ef Lord Nelson 
was attributable to Lady Hamilton, -We 
alinde to the breaci:.of faith with the 
Neapolitan insurgents. The private cor- 
respondence of the naval hero; which 
she recently published, furnisheg-qnother 
exauiple of the weaknesses conGédentiat 
address to the objects of. temporary and 
unsanctified passion. - Qur. great men 
should be spariug of love-letters- put. of 
their._proper channel, for they really do 
not shine in them. To be just, however ; 
in private iife Lady Hamilton was-a hu- 
mage and generous weman ; intoxirated 
with the flattery and admigation which 
attended her iy ee so different from 
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the obscurity of her early days, but -al- 
ways affable, kind, and obliging to ali 
whom she had any,epportunity of serving. 
—If the following account be true, which 
we are however inclined to doubt, France 
is:in one respect’ behind ‘turkey. The 
death of Lady Hamilton: has occasioned 
another example of Freuclr intolerance, 
similar to that which oceurred on the 
decease of Mademoiselle Raneourt. It 
scems that-in the village, near Calais, 
where, Lady Hamilton died, there was 
no Protestant Clergyman, and no Catho- 
lic. Priest would officiate, on account of 
her being a heretic; but this is not all, 
she was even refused Christian burial, 
and, it is said, no coffin was allowed 
her; the body was put into a sack and 
cast intda hole. An English Gentleman 
having heard of this act of bigotry and 
barbarity, had the body dug up, put into 
a cofin and.interred, though not in the 
church-yard. 

At his house in Portland-place, 75, Sir 
John Shetheld, bart. and ts succeeded in 
his title and estates by his brother, the 
Rev. Robt. Sheffield. 

Anna Louisa, the only daughter of 
Tho. Harrison, esq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

At Liley-hil, the seat of Hen. Vincent, 
esq. General the Hoa. William Harvey, 
unele to the Earl of Bristol. 

Last week, in ‘Phayer-strect, at an ad 
vanced age, Eliz. Tutnell, sister to Col, 
‘butnell, late of the royal regiment, horse 
guards, bines. 

At his. house, New Bond-street, Mr. 
Chas, Bertram, sen. 

At his son-in-law’s, in Bishopsgate 
street, 77, Mr. John Birch, ot Hammer- 
smith, 

At Hendon, William Gordon, the infant 
son of Rich. Creed, esq. — . 

In Wimpole-street, 72, John Crawley, 
esq. of Stockwovod, Bedfordshire. 

Mrs. Purser, wife of Mr. Jos. Purser, 
of Fineb-lane, Cornhill. 

70, James:Henry Cassamaijor, esq. of 
Manchester-square, lately a member of 
the Government ef Madras.. 

Mrs. Urquhart, 94, at the house of 
het son, Mr. W. Urquhart; Mare-street, 
Hackney. : 

In. Mark-lane, 42, Mary, the wife of 
Thos. Barrett, esq. 
tin. Argyle-street, Mary, the wife of 


and Mark’s-hall, Essex, in the 49th year 
of her. age; after a most lingering and 
painful. diness, -borne with that patient 
resignation and unaffected piety, acquired 
only by a well-spent life, to tie inexpres- 
sible grief of.a large family, and the uni- 
versal regret of a numerous acquaintance. 

On Yhursday morning, at his house, 


London Intelligence, 


——" 





Wandsworth, Surrey, in the 90th Year of 
his age, Thos. Barwis, esq. a! 

On the 27th ult. at Greenwich, Mrs. 
Cannon, widow of the late Edw. Cannon, 
esq. of Rye, in the county of Sussex. 

Ather house, in Lambeth Terrace, 84, 
Mrs. Swabey, relict of Sam. Swabey, esq. 

80, David Cuming, esq, of Highbary- 
place.. 

At Tottenham, 55, Mr. Wm. Aston. 

At her house, in Upper Berkeley-street, 
Mrs. Hollingbery, relict of the late Dr. 
Hollingbery. 

In Old Burlington-street, at the house 
of her brother, Bryan Broughton, esq. 
Mrs. Eliza Maria Wood, relict of the late 
Adain Wood, esq. 

In Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
Chas. Smith, esq. formerly captain in the 
25th regt. of foot. 

22, Anne, only daughter of John Slegg, 
esq. of John-street, Bedford-row. 

Eleonora Catharine, the wife of Mr. 
Thomis Rowsell, of Burrow’s-buildings, 
Blackfriars-road. 

At his house, in Pedford-square, Dun- 
can Campbeil,. esq. 

At Vienna, on the 15th ult. Wm. Mon- 
tagu, esq. second son of Matt, Montagu, 
esq. of _Portman-square. 

At Stoke Newington, Mrs, Lucadon, 
relict of J. D. Lucadon, esq. 

The Rev. Thos. Rigby, at Sardinian- 
house, Lincolns-inn-tields. 

In Upper Seymonur-street, Sarah, the 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Chandler. 

At his house, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, Rich. Bard Harcourt, esq. late 
ot Pendley, Herts. 

In London, much lamented, Mr. Wm. 
Langdale,. of the. house of Parkin, Lang- 
dale, and Mortlake, Bedford-street, Co- 
vent-garden. 

At his house, Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, John Bligh, esq.-67. 

John Bowdles, esq. jun. barrister. 

Frederick Alex. the infant son of J. B. 
Heath, esq. of Southampton-row. 

At her house in Elizabeth-place, Lam- 
beth, Mrs, Frances Blyth, 83. 

Mr. John James Ashley, the celebrated 
performer on the organ, aud teacher of 
| singing. 


In London, 76, the Rev. Jas. Morrice, 


‘Vy | rector of Betshanger, Kent. 
Wim. Honywood, esy. of Sibton, Kent, | 


At Mile-end-green, Rev. Noah Hill, 76. 


| Frances Mary, relict of the late Wm. 
} Tustin, esq. of Fludyer-street. 


In Jamaica, 27, Isabella, wife of Gilb. 

‘Sinclair, esq. - 
Geo. Aitkiu, esq. late.of Banner-square, 
and formerly of St. Croix; 85. “ 
In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Ka- 





therine, widow of the late Dr. Lorimer. 
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63, Sir James Nassau Colleton, bart. 
He is succeeded in the title by his son, 
Major James Roupell Colleton. 

In Berners-street, the wife of Robert 
Tomlinson, esq. late of Hull. 

George Cherry, esq. at his house in 
Nottingham. -place, 84, formerly chairman 
of the Victualling Board. 





At his lordship’s seat, in Northumber- 
land, William, third son of Earl Grey. 

in Hart-strect, Bicomsbury, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Par- 
tridge, esq. of Nottingham, and one of 


the -co-heiresses of Wm. Cant, esq. for- 
| character, 


merly of Hartshorne, Derbyshire, 
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By a fall from his horse, in the Pheonix 


Park, Dublin, George Frederick John 


Sackville, Duke of Dorset, and Earl of 


Middlesex. 
gud year of bis age, being bern on the 
r5th of November, 1 
married, 


Sackville, born the e7th of August, itG7. 


His Grace was only in the 


1793. He was un- 
and is succeeded by’ Viscount 


his truly deplorable event is ‘not only a 


severe joss to his numerous -relatives-and 
‘friends, but to the nation aise, as he 


possessed abilities that: promised a valt- 
able Counsellor to the State, and was, iz 
the highest degree, amiable im his private 
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FO THE 
Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
ALLow Me to offer a few words on a 
portion of tre above work. In your in- 
troductory Address, you say, “ It will 
be seen that we devote some pages to a 
Menthly Chronicle of Oecurrenees, Births, 
Marriages, and Obituaries, ona plan which, 
we hope, will succeed in exhibiting, at 
one view, the line of fact and incident 
that is most interesting to the sex.”— 
You will excuse me that I ditter with 
you in opinion, as to the interest that can 
possibly be excited by the perusal of ten 
or a dozen pages filled in the above way, 
chietly with names “unknown to fame,’ 
Notices of persovs in any way eminent, 
i certainly deem desirable; bat how an 
intelligent female can be cither mstructed 
or amused, by beiny informed, that on 
such a day Mr. A— was married to Miss 


} 





B—, I am really at a loss to imagine; “bit 
“Te sage entend & demi mot.’”*. 

A Britisu Lapx. 
Gloster Place, Feb. 11. 


* We give the foregdifig letter as tlie 
substance of innumerable notices we have 
received on the subject of the-space we 
have allotted to Marriages and Deaths in 
town and country. ‘The ebjection being 
so general, we have thought right to at- 
tend to it; and therefore, in ferture, we 
shall contine ourselves te these Mafridgées 
and Deaths only whieh claim more parti- 
cular attention. The value of an extend- 
ed register of this kind chiefly consists in 
its convenience for-references; but, un- 
less it be tolerably complete, it scarcely 
answers the purpose. To. make it com- 
prehensive we now find would exceed 
our linvits altogether; and to sacrifice to 
a mere pretension, we trust is neither in 
the letter of our bond, nor in the ‘spieit 
of our performance. 
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LADIES 


FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


—— 


MORNING DRESS.—A Mechlin lace 


mob, ornamented with a wreath of | 


French flowers, the hair dressed full at 
the sides, and parted in the front. 
A jaconet French morning dress, orna- 


mented with a triple frill of French work | 


round the neck and skirt, sleeves full at 
the top, confined with a bow of ribbon, 
and trimmed to corr espond with the dress. 
Buff kid shoes, and gloves of the same 
colour. 





a full plume of ostrich feathers, The hair 
in soft loose curls on the forehead. 

A Mechilin lace dress»over a white, or 
the evening primrose satin slip, trimmed 
full at the feet with blond tace, and Fes- 
tooned with ranuncultses or roses ¢ short 
full sleeves trimmed with blond lace, the 
back drawn nearly to a point to eorre- 
spond with the front, trimmed roand 
with scalloped blond iaee, thewaist sliort, 
and an easy fulness in. the petticoat: all 


A pelisse of violet-colour velvet, lined | round. 


‘with primrose sarsenet, 


: with a dee *p silk fringe. 
A swan’s-down muff and tippet. 


A French hat of violet satin, with a 


plume of teathérs. |. 


and trimmed at 
the cape, cults, and oan the bottom, 


EVE NING DRESS. a" chapeau of | 


white satin, ornamented with pearls, and ! 


Necklace, ear-rings, and broachets, of 


| pearls; white kid shoes aud gloves. 
| A lace shawl thrown carelessly over 


the shoulders. 





We are favoured with the Fashions 
of this Month by Mrs EYCHES, No. 91, 
Bowdstreet: 
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HORTULANAé 
ie . 
MARCH. 
‘Again the daisies peep, the violets blow. 
— - 


DURING this month our gardens will begin to assume the appearance of cheer- 

fulness. That “ firstling of the infant year,” the primrose, hag already put 
forth its modest charms; mezereon is in all its beauty ; honeysuckies are on the eve 
ef expansion ; and lauristinus and bay begin to open their leaves. Croeuses too, 
exhibiting a rich mixture of yellow and purple, will shortly be seen ornamentimg our 
borders. 

Place in the hot-house such pots of choice flowers, and flowering shrubs, as it 
may be desirable to have early in bloom. 

About this time, if not already done, may be planted out, either in beds or patches, 
the American cowslip, asters, auriculas, campauulas, carnations, daisies, dog’s-tooth, 
violets, and double violets, garden valerian, lily of the valley, pinks, polyanthuses, 
ranunculuses, stocks, and wall-tlowers of almost every species. Prune flowering 
shrubs. Defend all bulbous flowers now advancing in their flower-buds ; as the 
superior kinds of hyacinths, tulips, narcissuses, and pretect choice anemones. 

_ The hot-hoase plants still require the aid of a lively bark-bed heat; though the 
generality of plants should, at the same time, be indulged in fresh air. 

Annual flower-seeds, of all sorts, may now be sown, whether of hardy kinds in the 
open ground, or tender sorts in hot-beds. Flowering shrubs may also be planted ; 
as hypericums, roses, honey-suckles, and syringas, 

Seeds of the auricula and polyanthus may be sown any time this month. 

Several of the hyacinths, polyanthuses, and narcissuses, will most probably be so 
far advanced-as to require to be supported with sticks and wires, to prevent the 
efiects of high winds ; and the same attention must be extended to the rare sorts ot 
tulips and jonquils, 








MONTHLY KALENDAR, 
—a— 
March,—various, fierce, and wild.—CHUuURCHILL. 
eee pe 


MARCH, from Mars, was the first month among the Romans, and, agreeably to 

its derivation, is represented as a man of tierce aspect, with a helmet on his 
head: he also leans on a spade, helding almond blossoms and scions in his left 
hand, and a-basket of seeds upon his right arm, while with his right hand he grasps 
the Ram, symbolical of the sigu Aries, which the Sun enters on the 21st, at thirty-six 
minutes past eleven o’clock in the morning. By the Saxons this month was called 
rethewmonath, or rough and rugged; which appellation they changed to lenet- 
monath, or long mouth, because of the lengthening of the days. Marriages were 
once accounted to be unpropitious at this season. 

1, Wednesday.—St. David's Day. Although he was descended from the royal line 
of the Britons, this illustrious personage chose to embrace an ascetic life, and stu- 
died very severely to qualify himself for the saered functions of the ministry. 
Emerging at length from his solitude, like the Baptist from the desert, he preached 
the Gospel to his countrymen. He founded twelve monasteries ; of which the prin- 
cipal was situated in the vale of Ross, near Menevia, since become St. David’s. He 
was likewise eminent for his resistance to Pelagianism, and was looked upon.as the 
ornament and pattern of hisage. He fiualiy occupied the see of St. David’s to a 
wery advanced age, dying towards the latter end of the sixthcentury. During the 
year 640,the Britous, under their King Cadwailader, obtained a complete victory 
ever the Saxons ; and St. David is understood as contributing to this success, not 
only by his prayers, but also by the judicious regulations which he adopted for 
rendering his countrymen known to each other. He directed the Welsh to wear 
leeks in their caps, which were drawn by them from a garden near the field of 
battle ; while the Saxons, not possessing some distinguishing badge, were seen 
indiscriminately slaughtering friends and foes! Hence the custem of the Welsh 
Wearing leeks in their hats on St. David’s day, keeping it as a festival, and re: 

garding him as their tutelar saint. 
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g, Thursday.— St. Chad was Bishop of York in 666, and zealously devoted himself 
to his religious charge, preaching the Gospel, and reclaiming the most ignorant 
ee people he could find.— Last Quarter of the Moon at ten o’clock aE 
night. 

3. Friday.—Venus sets at 6 h. 56 m. in the evening, 

¢. Saturday.— Day will break at 4h. 36 m. 

4. MipLent Sunnay.—Sun rises at 6 h. 28 m. and sets at 5 h. 32 m. 

6. Menday,—Twilight ends at 7 h. v8 m. 

7. Tuesday.——St. Perpetua. This lady, who is often most honourably mentioned, 
both by Tertullian and Anstin, suffered martyrdom in the fifth primitive persecu- 
tion, under Severus, in the year 205.—Chelmsford Assizes and Reading Assizes.—- 
Moen rises at-7 o'clock ; but will-give no usetul light till 8. 

8. Wednesday.—Day is 11 hours and 16 minutes long. 

9. Thursday.—Night.is ig hours and 40 minutes leng. 

i0. Friday.—Day has increased 3 hours and 40 minutes. 

11. Saturday.—Saturn rises at 4 h. 57 m. this morning.—New Moon, at 3 o’clock this 
morning, 
42. Firtu Sunpay in Lent.—St. Gregory, Our “ venerable Bede” has informed 
us that this Bishop of Rome was particularly concerned that the inhabitants of 
Britain should be converted to Christianity, and offered to visit England for that 
purpose. He afterwards sent several missionaries upon this important work. 
Gregory, commonly called the Great, was consecrated in 520, and died in 604. 
He was an ecclesiastic of singular piety, as weil as great learning ; his works, 

forming eight volumes, were printed at Reme. 

13. Monday.—Jupiter rises at 6 h. 58 m. in the evening. 

i+. ‘Tuesday.—Mars will rise at 3 h, 50 m. this morning. 

15. Wednesday.— Venus sets at 7 h. 37 m. im the evening. 

1p. ‘Thursday.— Moon souths 4 h. 16 m. in the afternoon. ' 

47. Friday.—St. Putrick’s Day. Sucenthus was the original name of this popular 
Saint, who, strange to think, was a native of Scotland, thongh he is honoured as 
the religious benefactor of Ireland! Having fteceived his missionary commission 
from Pope Celestine, by whom also his name was changed to Patrick, he at length: 
reached Ireland, during the year 432, where he founded, about forty years after, 
the archbishopric of Armagh. St. Patrick has justly been considered as the 
apostle of the Irish and the father of the Hibernian church. His works were pub- 
lished at London, in 1636. Tradition has asserted him to have used a sprig of 
shamrock, in explaining to the Lrish the mystery of the Trinity. Hence has the 
shamrock, which is a kind of three-leaved grass, been adopted by that people, 
pee is still worn by them on the auniversary of St. Patrick.—Cambridge Term 
ends, . 

43, Saturday.— Edward King of the West Saxons was crowned, at the age of four-- 
teen, in the year 975. Four years after, he rode up to Corse Castle, Dorsetshire, 
being desirous of paying his respects to his mother, Elfrida, who received him 
with seeming affection; but, while he was drinking to her, one of her men, by her 
order, stabbed him in the back, and he expired on the road. Edward’s death 
was ordered to be kept as a festival by Innocent IV. in 1245. “ I do not know. 
upon what foundation King Edward was made both a saint and a martyr,” says 
Rapin; * until it was pretended that he was murdered out of revenge for his 
great affection towards Dunstan and the monks.” 

Oxford term ends.—First Quarter of the Moon, at 2 o'clock this day. 

19. Paum Sunpay was so called from the palm branches and green boughs formerly 
distributed on this day, in commemoration of Christ's riding to. Jerusalem. Ft: 
was the custom of the tirst Christian churches to represent our Saviour’s entrance 
into that city, on this day, by a procession of palms. Box-wood sprigs are sub- 
stituted for palms in some Catholic countries. 

20. Monday.—Equal Day and Night, once again. =, 

“1. ‘Tuesday.—St. Benedict.—This day is also the anniversary of the celebration of 

‘ St. Benedict, born at Nursia, in Italy, of an honourable family, and founder of an 
order of monks. ‘This order, denominated the Beyedictine, was instituted in the 
sixth century of the Christian era; and, in the ninth, he:d unrivalled the reins of 
the monastic empire. Benedict was a man of great piety and repute in his age, 

£2. Wednesday.—Day-break at 3 hb. 57 m. this morning. 

g3. Maunpiy THurspay.—Being the day on which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 

washed the feet of his own disciples, and commanded them to wash one another’s. 

feet: itis esteemed as Dics Mandati, the day of command, or, as we corraptly have 
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it, Maunday Thuréday, which is always the one immediatcly preceding the festival 
_of Easter. Rich and great men, kifiys and priests, once conceived: it an honourable 
- distinction, gt Unitation of the humility of Christ, thus to wash the fect of the poor, 
and likewise to distribute alms.. Maunday morey, indeed, is still annually distri- 
buted at Whitehall ; and the donations made the same day at St. James’s, is an 
acknowledgment of the ancient practice. [twas formerly customary for the 
monarchs of England to wash the feet of a‘number of poor persons, answering to 
the yéays‘they had reigned; Maund, of .itself, implies alms, or donations; and 
. the. basket that held the bread and silver was, within no distant period of history , 
- called the Maunday-basket. : 
24..Goon Frivay.—Consecrated, as it ever shoud be, to the commemoration of 
the Eruciftxton of the. Saviour of Mankind, for the sins of the world, this day de- 
mands an exemplary observance on the part of all true Christians. It is that 
day, in a most emphatical sense, for which all other days:were made: it is the 
only day which, from the commencenient to the consummation of time, will de- 
eserve to be distingaished in the annals of the world, and which wilt be celebrated 


when time itself shall be no more! “ The name of Goed Friday,”. says Mr.. 


Shepherd,” is pecaliar to the English church. Holy Friday, or the Friday in holy 
week, was itsmore aneicnt and general appellation. We call it Good Friday, 
-probably, becanse on this day our redemption was accomplished,” and: also in 
- allusion to. the glad:tidings of great joy which characterised the birth of Christ, as 
. tie Lamb of God that was speedily to take away sin! Bishop Hall truly observes, 
. that.“cevery day should be -the Good Friday of a Christian.” Bums-continue to 
be made for this day, with a cross, in popular commemoration of the actuab cross. 
#5. Saturday.— Lady Duy, or the Ammunciation of the Virgin Mary. .Annunciate 
signifies to bring tidings ; and the word Annunciation here refers to.the declara- 
tion which the angel Gabriel made to the Virgin Mary, that * she should be the 
mother of our Lord Jesus Christ—who show be great, and called the Son of the 
*Blighest!” This important festival is supposed to have been instituted in 350.— 
: Holiday throughout the public offices. 
Full Moon; at? o’cleck this morning. 
26. Easter Sunpay.—Lessons, morning, Exodus xii. Romans vi.; evening, Exodus 
- giv. Acts it.—Nelson, speaking of this great festival of the anniversary comme- 
moration of the Resurrection of our Redeemer, says, that it challenges, for its 
- antiquity and excellency, the precedence of all other festivals! Mosheim, also, 
§n his History of the First Century, says, that “all the Christian churches observed 
two-great amiversary festivals ; the one in memory of Christ's glorious resurrec- 
, tionyiand the other to commemorate the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles.” Easter is so called, im English, from the goddess Easter; who was 
worshipped by the Saxons, with peculiar ceremonies, in the month of April 
o7. Easter Mondav.—Astley’s Amphitheatre will @pen, also Sadicr’s Wells ; and 
several fairs;are held on-this day and the two following. 
28. Easter Tuesday.— Holiday again at the public offices. 
29.—Wednesday.—Twilight ends at 8 h. 19 m. this evening. 
30.—Thursday.— Day is now 12 hovrs and 42 minates in length. 
34.—Friday.—Night is 14 hours and 14 minutes long. 
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4) TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. Lupin Loe is infermed that the writer to whom he alludes is no lonzer connected with 
the British Lady's Magazine, und that, principally on account of the Strictures to which 
he alludes. A general coincidence of opinion, however, hardly warrants the strong charge 
made out by Lubin Log ; neither are the observations which form the grounds of it ori- 
ginal, in either of the parties icho his made them. There ts, notwithstunding, a resem- 
blance in the spirit of their gpplicution which is ¢gry striking, and, accidental or not, we 

, think. we can venture té promise that a similar cls will nevér tuke place again. 

9 The verses af I. 8. tn congeguence of repeated amendments, were tug late for the present 

month. “. 

“_ ,‘ Love.and Duty,” “ Oviginat Letiers from Madeira,” and the “ Recollections of an 
Introductory Lecture on Musié,? will all eppear or commence in the next nunber. The 
Correspondent who furnished the latter will oblige us by the regular attention promised. 
3, The good opinion of our Correspondent, S. X. Y. gives us great picasure. He wilt 
perceive that his suggestions have been attended to. His verses will appear. 

« Agrecably to the notice attached to our last publication, our fair Subscribers are informed 
that No, IV, wil! contain a Portruit of a Literary Lady, by Mr. ScRIVEN. 
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